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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis’s new norel 
The Quest of John Chapman 


is the story of a forgotten hero of the old circuit-rider days— 
full of aninspiriting outdoor interest. Published this week. 
By the pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Cloth, $1.40 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s »ew book 
Christian Opportunity 


contains sermons and addr- sses reeently delivered in America by 
the most Kev. THOM’8 R DAVID-0ON, 
With « portrait of the author. Cloth, 81.50 net (postage 13c ) 


Pres. Wm. De Witt Hyde’s 
From Epicurus to Christ 


is a vividly modern study of special types of personality. 


Cloth, 12mo, 81 50 net (postaye 12¢.) 
Pres. Henry C. King’s 


Personal and 
in Education 


deals with many special relations of religion to education, ethies 
and life. Cloth, 12mo, 81.50 net (postage 12c.) 


Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s 
Backgrounds of Literature 


is issued this week in a new Holiday Ed tion, with an added chap- 
ter on the Hawthorne countrs. 
Fully itlustrated. 


Ideal Elements 


Cloth, 82.00 net (postage 15c.) 
Miss Elizabeth McCracken’s sy / 
The Women of America 


tells what typical women are feeling and thinking as well as doing. 
Cloth, 81.50 net (postage 13 ) 
> 
Dr. Hugh Black's 1m book 


The Practice of Self Culture 


is by the well known Scotch clergyman, author ef helpful books on 
““ Work,” *‘ Friendship,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, 81 25 net (postage 10c ) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Ave., 
New York 














TQ THE ORIENT 


15,000. Miles of Princely Traveling, 
- Under the Most Favorable Conditions 
Possible, in the Holy Land, Egypt 
and all Mediterranean Countries 
on the New Twin-Screw S.S. 
‘“‘ARABIC”’ ( 15,801 tons). 


70 Ideal Days amid Famous*and Sacred Scenes. 
$400 and Upward, including Ship and Shore Expenses. 


STARTING FEBRUARY 2nd, 1905. 


A WONDERFUL ITINERARY, 


including Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada and the Alhambra), 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople and the Bos- 
phorus, Smyrna (Ephesus), 19 days in the Holy Land and Egypt, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, the Reviera and Liverpool, with Op- 
tional Trips across Europe, return tickets good on all White 
Star Liners. 


SPLENDID PREPARATORY HELPS, 


an elaborate Book ‘*‘ The Mediterranean Traveler,’”’ with many 
maps and illustrations, especially prepared for this Cruise. 








‘Contributions by Dr. Lysander Dickerman, the Se Spe- 


cialist, Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D. D., Prof. R. Stewart, 
D. D., Author of ** The Land of Israel,”’ Dr. Josiah Strong, and 
others. Comprehensive information on all places visited, with 
a complete Bibliography and Practical suggestions. 
A Great Health Cruise- with 

Perfect Mediterranean Climate 


WHY NOT GO? 


A Beautiful Souvenir Book of 100 Pages, Ship Diagram and 
Prospectus of ‘‘ The Mediterranean Traveler,’’ Sent Free Post- 
paid. Ship Filling Fast. Address at once. 


S. J. FREEMAN, ~— 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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WHY 


NOT START A 


New. Sunday School Library? 


Perhaps you have several hundred books already, but what good are they when everybody has read them who cares to? 


By our Exchangeable Library Plan you avoid all wasteful accumulation of unused books. 


instead of having to raise a large sum at once. 
in the library and doubling its usefulness. 


You pay as you go 


You get a fresh lot of books every few months, thus maintaining interest 
You avoid the big expense of cataloguing a lot of dead books, for 100 printed 
lists of your 50 live books (which are worth more than 1.000 dead ones) are made by our process for only $1.25. 


It costs 


you no advance fee. You exchange as often as every three months if you choose and stop when you like, paying only for 


the time you keep the books. 


The cost is $2.50 per month for 50 books or sets, $1.25 per month for 25 books. 


You 


select them from a list of 1,300 good titles. The Exchangeable Plan is not an experiment! It is a demonstrated success. 


Read what customers say: 


““We like the Exchangeable Library, ard 
think it preferable to putting our money into 
books to be laid aside after being used. We 
are well satisfied with the selection uf books 
we have received ” 

CHARLES E. HODSDON, Sharon, Mass. 


to our schox 


birthday bauk.” 


“The use of the Exchan 
nearly two yee has prove 
1. It is the best plan we know of. 

We pay the expenses mostly by meaus of a 


gee Library for 


S. H. BARNUM, Cornwail, Vt. 


““ We have used your Szobenenabie Library 
one year, and are very much P eased with if, 
thinking it far ahead of the old plan of buying 
libran ks and certainly very much cheaper, 
especially for small Sunday schools.” 

WM. KNOLLIN, Univ. 8. 3., Malden, Mass. 


“Our Sunday school has made use of your 


very satisfactory 
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‘““We are very much pleased with the Ex- 
changeable Library after using it for about two 
years, and feel no inclination to go back to the 
old method of owning a library. It gives us nice 
clean books ‘as often as we wish to send in a 
list. W. 8. KIMBALL, Foxboro, Mass. 


“We have been using the Exchangeable Li- 
brary for about two years and find it a great 
success. The books we have had seem to be 
just what our boys and girls went ’’ 

HARRIET HAY WOOD, Cliftondale, Mass. 


“We find your books acceptable to our needs. 
They are eageily read both by teachers and 
scholars, and are well calculated to improve the 
morals. They are up-to-date, pure, spiritual 
and enlightening books, just suited to the rising 
gencration.” 

L. W. GUNBY, Presb. S. S., Salisbury, Md. 





“We have found the Exchangeable Library 
an excellentidea. The books are new and clean, 
and the reading of a high quality.” 

Rev. ALFRED RAY ATWOOD, Cotuit, Mass. 


“« We are well pleased with our Exchangeable 
Library The quality of the books is excellent, 
and they are much in demand by the children. 
They also serve as a stimulus to the use of the 
regular library.’’ 

W. HAWHURST, Washington, D. C. 


“We regard it as equal to any that can be 


obtained at the same cost, and find it a very | 


helpful addition to our own library. We also 

desire to commend the promptn-ss of the ship- 

ments at the times of making exchanges.” 

F. L. GATCHELL, Supt. First Baptist S. S., 
Pawtucket, R, I. 





Exchangeable Library for a year, and itrecently 
voted unanimously to continue another year. 
We think your plan isa most helpful and liberal 
one—to the school.’ 

FRANCIS BACHELER, Hockanum, Ct. 

‘““We have used the Exchangeable Librar 

several years. The books are of excellent qual- 
ity. The expense is very moderate, and there 
is ho luwberfing of the library shelves with 
books that have outlived their usefulness. The 
circulation has increased materially since this 


| method of providing books was adopted. 


Rev. T. FRANK WATERS, Ipswich, Mass. 

“* We find the Exchangeable Library a help in 
our work. It saves us money and increases 
the interest in our library. I take pleasure in 
showing the library to visitors and explaining 
our system.” GEO. 8S. HULL, Lowell, Mass. 


Our Exchangeable Library Catalogue Tells all About It. It’s Free. 


The Pile: Meee 


Branches at 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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X) DIARIES AND LETTERS OF GEORGE BANCROFT AW) 
0" A series of articles from the most valuable part of Mr. Bancroft’s correspondence and diaries:—papers dealing with ~ 
fs his student life in Europe, when he met all the great personalities of the time; with the later days of his life in Germany, ~) 
~) when he was ambassador, and especially with the period of the Franco-German War, when Emperor William, Sansa (> 
(ry Moltke, and all the famous generals and statesmen of that day were among those with whom he constantly came in ~ 
ate contact. The articles will be accompanied by numerous portraits and other illustrations. u y 
EN : uv: 
wy MRS. WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL y" 
A The publication of a new novel by Mrs, Wharton is naturally an event of very unusual importance in the field of Qn. 
(An magazine literature. ‘* THE HOUSE OF [RTH ”’ is a novel of contemporary American social life, having for its (~) 
: ( motive a study which will be instantly recognized as typical—the life and social career of a girl reared, educated, and a ¥ 
m0 exploited in society with but one thought and end in view—the achievement of a successful marriage. The novel asa t~ : 
Sornh whole affords an extraordinarily vivid picture of the life of modern society and its conditions. hes 
a) : oN 


ha EUROPEAN POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF vs 
iy INTEREST TO AMERICA By Frank A. Vanderlip 


Mr. Vanderlip, as former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and author of the papers on ‘The American wo 
3) Commercial Invasion of Europe,’ in Scribner's Magazine, stands almost alone in his knowledge of the current public ry 
ANA problems and political tendencies of European countries. He writes of the questions of labor, socialism, suffrage, % ! 
‘~\ elections, education, religious troubles, etc., etc., the men who are shaping events, and of motives which are moving 
KZ parties and forming foreign policies. The papers will contain some remarkable illustrations from photographic material (S 
SuN collected under the author’s direction. = 4 
‘Vy 
(64 NEW SERIES OF LETTERS FROM MADAME WADDINGTON Ey 
tf Aq Some of Madame Waddington’s Letters, published in Scribner’s Magazine two years ago, attracted wide attention by (= 
7 their descriptions of life and society in England, where her husband was French Ambassador in the 80s—letters written 2 
) with the most attractive verve and brightness. The new series to be published in 1905 deal with her life in Italy, and > 
tN have all the interest and brilliancy of her former correspondence. w, 
; ~ VY, 
g 4 THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST By John Fox, Jr., and T.F. Millard ‘fy 
| ! Mr. John Fox, Jr., who has been the representative of the Magazine on the Japanese side during the whole first W 
| A 4) period of the war, will publish the result of his experience in several important articles. Mr. T. F. Millard will follow Ww 
09 his articles on the Russian side by a particularly interesting article on certain methods and tactics developed during the PA 
i: conflict. (> 
= ~~ 
4 THE AMERICAN INDIAN e 
y Mr. E. S. Curtis has been for several years securing with great care a pictorial record of the pure Indian types. The v , 
\ ‘Od importance of this work is clear, and Mr. Curtis’s results show a most extraordinary collection of photographs, of great V) 
wy scientific value, and of special artistic interest. Selections from Mr. Curtis’s pictures will appear in Scribner's next year, “ 
') accompanied by text written by Mr. George Bird Grinnell, the well-kuown authority on Indian life. : Wy) 
i] a 
Lo THE PARIS WORKINGMAN By Walter A. WycKoff (53 
(3 Professor Wyckoff’s papers on the Paris Workingman will appear during the year 1905. He has lived for some y J 
— months the life of the Paris workman, and has studied him as he studied the American laborer in his well-known papers, (> : 
ly ‘The Workers.”” Professor Wyckoff’s articles will be fully illustrated. aes 
re. 
’y SHORT FICTION AND SPECIAL ARTICLES vs 
Y" There will be published in Scribner’s during the coming year not only many notable stories by Edith Wharton, Kate y) *) 
re Douglas Wiggin, Thomas Nelson Page, F. Hopkinson Smith, J. B. Connolly, Mrs. Mary R. S. Andrews, Dr. Henry van vA, 
f ~*~ Dyke, John Fox, Jr., E. W. Townsend, Nelson Lloyd, Maarten Maartens, and others, but more than the usual number by “SS 
(Y new writers of promise. The illustrated and general papers will be of the same high and interesting character as in the e, 
co past. c 
4 ~ 
4 ART FEATURES FOR NEXT YEAR ow 
<*) The coming year of the Magazine will be a notable one in its illustrations. The publishers feel confident that for v 
beauty and richness, combined with artistic quality, it will remain unsurpassed. Among the artists who will contribute are rN 







Maxfield Parrish, F. Walter Taylor, Sarah §S. Stilwell, F. C. Yohn, Walter Appleton Clark, Edward Penfield, Howard 
Chandler Christy, Daniel Vierge, J. C. Leyendecker, E. C. Peixotto, Henry Reuterdahl, W. J. Aylward, Frank Brangwyn, 
Sydney Adamson, Harrison Fisher, A. B. Frost, W. Glackens, A. I. Keller, Jules Guérin, Mrs. May Wilson Preston, F. E. 
Schoonover, George Wright, Raymond M. Crosby, Henry McCarter, S. M. Arthurs, Claude A. Shepperson, B. West 
Clinedinst, Wm. Hurd Lawrence, Beatrice Stevens, C. Allan Gilbert, Edwin B. Child, and Karl Anderson. 


*,* Send for full Illustrated Prospectus for 1905. 
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HE novel and convenient specimen volume method 

of selling a great work, specially devised in con- 

nection with The Historians’ History of 
the World, is proving day by day a greater 
success. 9,951 specimen volumes have been 
sent out within thirty days in response to in- 
quiries from the most intellectual class of 
readers in the whole country, and the demand 
has now reached a point where Zze Outlook's 
shipping facilities have been strained to the 
This has proved itself, in truth, the only fair and 
satisfactory plan yet contrived by which a reader can 


limit. 


examine a work of the serious character and vast scope of 
this history, and decide for himself whether he needs it. 
(See application form below.) 


A New Era for the American Nation 


The Historians’ History (in 25 volumes, published by 
The Outlook), the first great world-history, has been com- 
pleted at this opportune moment when the American na- 
tion, by the universal consent of mankind, is entering upon 
a new era of international responsibilities and power. A 
sentinel at the gates of the world, America is looked to, by 
Europe and Asia alike, as the arbiter of the most difficult 
questions of the near future. To enable them to meet their 
new duties, all intelligent observers admit Americans must 
read world-history; this is now made convenient and de- 
lightful by The Outlook’s monumental publication. The 
plan and contents of this work have been approved by 
practically every historian of distinction in the world— 
from Prof. Adolf Harnack, the most influential teacher in 
Germany, to Prof. W. M. Sloane, the foremost American 
student of French revolutionary history. 

The 25th and last volume of The Historians’ History 
will be ready for delivery in December. Remember that 
this is an IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT, one that will 
not be cast aside as useless, but will confer a lasting bene- 
fit on the receiver and be treasured with gratitude for a 
lifetime. 


Opinions of Scholars and Critics 


From PROF. W. M. SLOANE 


**T have examined several volumes of your ‘ Historians’ History of the 





have been made with skill and conscientiousness, and the running com- 


want trustworthy historical knowledge with a minimum expenditure of 
time and energy.” 


From THE REV. JOHN P. PETERS 


the story of the life and teaching of Mohammed and of the rise and 


Islam possible, with a sharpness of outline and a fullness of comprehen- 
sion which caused me to feel as though I had made a new discovery. I 
have read French history through many times, in French as well as Eng- 
lish, and I have read numerous more or less detailed discussions of par- 
ticular periods, and especially, in later years, of the Revolution, the Na- 
poleonic era, and France of the 19th century. Picking up the other night 





9,951 SPECIMEN VOLUMES OF 


The Historians’ History of the Wor 


SENT OUT WITHIN 30 DAYS 


World,’ and one of them, that on the Revolutionary Epoch in France, | 
with some care. I find much to praise in the enterprise. The selections | 


ments are clear and just. So far as possible under the plan adopted there | 
is a continuity of narrative and editorial attitude. It seems to me that | 
the work is well adapted for the use of intelligent men and women who | 


“Familiar as I have been with Oriental history, often as I have read | 


spread of Islam, yet the perusal of the volume on the Arabs, which in- 
cludes, as a preliminary, the history of the Parthians and Sassanids, | 
brought before my vision the conditions which made the rapid spread of | 


THE OUTLOOK 





% a 


The 

25 Vols. 
in a 
Specially 
Made 
Revolving 
Bookcase 


the volume on France, covering the years 1715-1815, which, by the way, 
I found much ado in laying down again, and reading the story of the 
reign of Louis XV., I felt as though I had learned to understand as I had 
never understood before the conditions and causes which brought on the 
revolution. Such, in fact, is the advantage of a universal history, when 
sufficiently in detail. Individual histories of nations and epochs, the 
story of this people or period and the other are prefaced by introductory 
and explanatory chapters, giving us an account of the origin and peculiar 
genius of this town or nation, or the precedent causes and attendant con- 
ditions of this or that particular event; but the very fact that the writer 
has in mind a particular people or event leads him to present the history 
from one side only.” 


From the NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


“ The result might be called a brilliant mosaic if it were not that the 
editorial manipulation of quotations, the blending of classical with original 
passages, has been so deft as to very nearly exclude the idea of innumer- 
able fragments put together into one piece. This notion of constructive 
unity is what the reader first looks for, and, be it said to the credit of the 
editors, what he first discerns. But other elements have entered into the 
work which are of equal importance. Dr. Williams, in his opening pages, 
speaks of his desire ‘to retain as much as possible of human interest in 
the broadest and best sense of the words.’ ”’ 


If you desire a specimen volume, please use this form: 





No.___ ams __1904 


The Outlook 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


At sight send to————__-_-__-—- (Fill in Address) 
A Specimen Volume of the Historians’ History of the World, without 
cost tome. 1 promise to retura it to you at your expense, within seven 
days after receipt, whether | decide to subscribe or not. 





Occupation___ ah SEE 





Cng. 2. Signature___ Sige 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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New Books by Notable Authors 


CLOTH BOUND. SENT POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
The Daily Pathway. 12me. 224pp $1.25. Margaret E. Sangster 
“* Will carry the atmosphere of the only truly ‘ joyful life’ wherever read.”— Union Gospel Ners. 


Religious Life of Fameus Americans. 12mo. 248 pp. Illus. $1.25. 
“ A worthy addition t > our American reli- 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 

















gious literature.”— Christian Advocate. 


The Teachi: 


this well-known author and preacher. 


12mo. 288 pp. Illustrated. $1. 


Last Sheaves. 12mo. 310 pp. 
“ Fresh, vigorous, illuminating.” 

Growing Toward God. 

Faith's Perplecxities. 


Nameless Women of the Bible. 


Children and the Home. 


Boston 





s Of Jesus Concerning the Scriptures. 
4 trenc ~- and characteristic work from 
A History of American Revivals. 


Most timely for these days of evangelistic work. 


The L fe, and Adventures of Sack Philip, naa Admiral, U.S. N. 


Louls Albert Banks, D. D. 


David J. Burrell, D. D. 


12mo. a J .£0 
k G. Beardsley, Ph.D. 


Edgar Stanton Maclay 


“ Appeals to every one who admires = manhood.”— Boston Herald. 
“ Will be read with much interest and appreciation. —. Army and Navy. 


Fifteen ears Among the Top-K.nots, or Life in Korea. 
8vo. 296 pp. 32 full page illustrations. $1.50. 
“The pictures of missionary life and work are vivid and detailed.”— 


L. H. Underwood, M. D. 
The Nation. 


$1.25. Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 
“ Reveals on every page the hand of the master.’ 


12mo. 218 pp. 
* Safe and sound in teaching spiritual truth.” — 


12mo. 312 pp. 
“ An admirable statement of the Christian position.” — Weekly Leader. 


$1.00. G. B. F. Hallock, D. D. 


Christian Guardian. 
$1.25. Robert J. Drummond, D. D. 
Theron Brown 


12mo. 206 pp. 75c. 


A charming book written in fascinating style. 


The Teaching of Jesus Concerning God ers fosher- 


“ Able and scholarly.”— Christian Observer. 


12mo. 217 pp. 75c. 
** Wise and helpful on every page.”— Christian Guardian. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY ; 


150 Nassau Street, New York 


12mo. 182 pp. 75c. 
T. Robertson, Ph.D., D. D. 


Eleanor A. Hunter 


Chicago 


12mo. 211 pp. 75c. 7 














Alphabet. 





est photographs from the Holy 1. and. The only 
Helps Under One Alphabet. 





OXFORD BIBLES 


Jusz published! The problem solved! 
The Oxford Teachers’ Bible 
Alte The Oxford Sunday- School Scholar’s Bible 


With All the id arranged Under One Alphabet. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


with New Twentieth Century 
Helps arranged Under One 


Both illustrated with lat- 
eachers’ and Scholars’ Bibles having all the 
Send for catalogue. 
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continues to occupy the leading place 
among children’s papers. In the quality 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 
of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully edited. 


Price 30 cents a 
year each in clubs of ten or more to one 
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ear, or 25 cents a 
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IS MOTHERHOOD DRUDGERY? | 


SEE ANSWER IN 


The Mother-Artist 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS 
(Mrs. James E. Mills) 


@VERY WOMAN AND EVERY MARRIED MAN 
should read this book. It makes you love children 
and want them, and so helps to prevent ‘race 
suicide.” It is a book with a mission. 

° p ood to win a lasting hold on life, and ae no 
mild part in social ethics.” — The Boston Transcript. 

“Tam soglad you wrote it; the world needs it. t From 
a@ personal letter to author. 

“ Gives thé father more than his customary share of 
authority, or at least wisdom, in practical discipline ”’— 
N. ¥. Nation. 

» Founced on @ philosophical basis, the book is, peda- 

gogically,all that could be desired.’”’— Hosea Starr Baliou. 

* ies Le men bock, the result evidently of a mother’s 

experiences and and deep ins’ aight into the meaning 
of f ‘amit e,and the best method of bringing to bear 
ted inmuence of father and mother.” —T7he Con 
ist, 

“ One of the most valuable contributions of the year to 
the literature of the home. * * The book is needed and 
will wield an influence for untold good.”—DR. SYL- 
VANUS STALL, Author of well-known Purity Books. 

Price, $1.00 net. Postage, 6 cents. 
For sale at the Congregational Book Store, Boston 


The PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
50 Bromfield St., Room F, Boston, Mass. _ 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Becommends teachers to sotheges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


wM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 








THE 


PILGRIM. TEACHER 


DEALS WITH. LIVE ISSUES 
AND UP-TO-DATE METHODS 
FOR ALL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS. 
IT TELLS YOU HOW and WHY. 





50 cents WILL BRING IT to YOU 
to January, 1905. 


The Pilgrim Teacher 


New York BOSTON Chicago 











Saturday Night Sermons 


ot BY oe 
Rev. GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D. D. 


Rector of Christ Protestant Episcopal Parish, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
12mo, 90 cents net. By post, 98 cents 


These quiet talks ene thy scone from week 
to week on the edito page of the Los 
Angeles Express. 

hey have been written for busy peopl 
and to sound the note of courage and 
Speer f for those who have sometimes felt the 
weariness of the a With the hope of 
making life stronger an mye > they are 
now Wy geianed and sent fo in the Name of 
aster 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


PUBLISHER 
2 and 3 Bible House, - 








New York 


Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
, "soul Card Packets 


21st SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief ssection. First 7 Packs, 
post-paid, for .85. 10 
Packs, » $5.80. 
No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 

2. 54cts.,10FineCards ‘* 
$1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
$1.08, 40 pane Postal Cards, includ- 
g 6 transparent cards, 
he. of — . 
54 cts., 20 Fine Postal Card: 
fall different). 


$1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars 
5 id 


54 cts., . 
G@ll different). 
27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. 


ua Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike, 
For 54cts., 25 Cards, notwoalike, 

Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction Somerset St., Boston. 
Guaranteed. FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


TALLS BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES - 


Subjects that should be understood by eve 
person and information properly given whic 
should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by highest medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 
Rogers H Halil School 


Bante Bat flolyoxe.. *° Beauti itu grounds. Goi, 


Beautiful 
Field Hockey, Horseback 
Mrs.E.P. P-UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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BEECHER?’S tiportant worxs 
of the great preacher are #e BOOKS 


now issued by 
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New York 





Chicago 
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WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


Our Bible pictures have found a place in 
thousands of schools and homes, because they 
are, without a doubt, the finest collection ever 
published. 

We already have a list of over 500 sub- 


jects, and are constantly adding to it. These 
pictures can used in connection with the 
International or any special series of lessons, 
and will be found so to illustrate the text that 
the mind will more readily comprehend the 
thought involved in it. Price, 1 cent 
each. No orders received for less than ten 
copies. Size of card, 6x8 inches. 


COLORGRAPHS 


The best carbon print fails to give an echo 
of the rich harmony of color which is the chief 
glory of the masterpieces of pictorial art; but 
our new series of pictures, “ The Colorgraphs,” 
reproduce the originals faithfully, -both in 
form and incolor, in all their richness, strength, 
and delicacy. 

The “Colorgraphs” are § x 10 inches in 
size, and each is enclosed in a neat deckle- 
edged portfolio, Price, 35 cents each. 


Catalogues and lists sent free on request. 
W.A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boriston Sr. 
BOSTON 


Weastean Baancu 
CHICAGO 

















Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
1On. 





words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insert: 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Young Men and moze Wanted. Positions sup- 
plied in business houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
St., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 

Positions Now Open for competent managers, 
bookkeepers, salesmen, secretaries, etc. Write for free 
_ — _ Business Opportunity Co.,1 Union Square, 

ew York. 


Booms and Board. In Newton Highlands, in 
ny location, convenient to steam and electric cars, 

wo large, su"ny, well-heated rooms with board. Six 
e’clock dinners. References exchanged. Address A. B., 
63 Hartford Street, Newton Highiands, Mass. 


The Right wosty can hire nicely furnished house, 
close to Amherst Col eee. for winter or longer at very 
moderate charge. Minister’s family in Florida. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Apply C. E. Wakefield, Amherst, 


_& Lady with pleasant country home would take en- 
tire charge of an infant or young child. An unusual 
goat Opportunity to obtain a good home and best of care. 

ferences furnished and required. Address“ W” 48, 
care The Congregationalist. 


If Weu Are Competent to fill a position paying 
fl: - $5,000, we have many opportunities for you. 

ositions for Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and Tech- 
nical men now open. Write for booklet and state position 
desired. Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Wanted, a musician of experience, of first-class 
ability as a vocal teacher and directo, and of earnest 
Christian character, to become the head of a@ conserva- 
tory of music in a city of 150,000 people. A Congrega- 
tlonalist preferred. Address F.C. C.,48,care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a young, energetic, married man for pas- 
torate of First Congregational Church of Crown Point, 
N.Y. Salary $69 and parsonage. Good school, chapel, 
library, mail and raiiroad facilities. Congregational 
men of good standing and reference wil) ve considered. 
Address 8. A. Murdock, clerk. 


The Ladies’ Unien of Central Congregational 
Chureh will decorate churches and homes for Christ- 
mas, weddings, etc., with beautiful Southern ever- 
coe Write Mrs. Frank E. Jenkins, 229 North 

ulevard, Atlanta, Ga., for circular and recommen- 
dations. Christmas orders until December 10. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorinm for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston, Experienced nursing and 
médical supervision. Excellent cuisine. House warm, 
—_ and well equipped. Address, S. L. Eaton, M. D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproduction of 
famous paintings 
by old and mod- 
ern masters. 2,200 
subjects in Black 
and White or 


pla. 
Size, -2x 8. 


1 One Cent Each 


120 for $1.00 
Our new 48- e 


i} Catalog,with 
small filustrations 
and two sample 


ictures, sent for 
-cent stamp. 
GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 























NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


By Geo. C Steseins. 


30c. a copy, postpaid. $25 per 100. 
Returnable Sample free to Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.,Chicago-New York 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage 





26 November 1904 


E.B, Treat & Co,’ sNew Books 


241-243 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 


The Sunday Evening Problem 


A book for the times and the churches. Seven sorts 
of successful Sunday evening services. Suggestive so- 
lutions of the Main Qwestion, how to reach the un- 
ehurched. By Rev. James L. Hill, D. D. 

F. E. Clark, D. D , pres. Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety writes: Ministers and Christian workers burdened 
by this question will be helped by the solution to the 
puzzling problem. 

©. M. Sheldon, D. D., author, “In His Steps,” 
writes: I have profited by and take pleasure in com- 
mending it to pastors. 

224 pages. 12 mo. $1. 


Makers of the American Republic 


A serie* of Historical Lectures on the early Colonists, 
the Magy’ mem Pilgrims, Hollanders, Puritans, Quakers, 
Scotch. Huguenots, the American Foremother, the Old- 
time Minister, etc. By David Gregg, D. D., Ju fe - 
rich, and others. A new edition, enlarged. 527 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. #2. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE OCCASION SERIES 


Fraternal and Benevolent Occasions, $2. 


A New Volume. A reference manual of historical and 
helpful data for the observance of timely or special 
occasions pertaining to the various Orders, to wit: Ma- 
sonic, O-id Fellows, Royal Arcanum, F«resters, Order 
of Red Men, Chosen Friends, Good Templars,etc. Com- 
piled by Franklin Noble, D.D. 549 pages. $2 


Patriotic and Secular Occasions, $1.75 
Anniversary and Religious Occasions, $1.75 








standing’’ unless he takes 


It’s a fair question whether any Congregationalist can be in ‘‘ good and regular 


TheCongregationalist 








weekly, now approaching its 90th year, 


of it. 


In addition to the standard features 
which give character and timeliness 
to each issue, such as EVENT AND 
COMMENT, a world survey from the 
Christian standpoint, more extended 
EDITORIALS, and the piquant IN 
BRIEF columns, certain special fea- 
tures have been arranged for, to appear 
during the latter months of 1904 or the 
early months of 1905, 


THE OBEDIENT SON, by CHARLES 
M. SHELDON. In this short story of 
seven chapters Dr. Sheldon registers one 
of his most notable successes in fiction. 


Other Striking and 


DOES IT PAY THE MODERN MAN 


TO PRAY, by Prof. B. W. Bacon. 
SOCIALISM AND CONGREGATIONAL 
LEADERS, by Rev. H. W. Kimball. 
SAMPLES OF THANKSGIVING, a 
Thanksgiving story, by Washington Glad- 
den. 

THE LAYMAN AS A FACTOR ON 
MISSION FIELDS, by Rev. J. S. Den- 
nis, D. D. 

HIS PROFESSIONAL DUTY: A TALE 
FOR BOYS, by Norman Duncan. 


year 1905. 





A religious weekly, but not weakly religious; a paper that saves reading other 
papers and keeps you in touch with the world’s best life; a denominational 
paper, but one with a wide outlook and broad sympathies; the oldest religious 


than today; a paper for the home, with something helpful to every member 


TWO BRIGHT SERIALS 


You cannot afford to be without it next year. 
receive the paper free for the balance of the year on payment of $2.00 for the 
Send for a sample copy today. 

The Pilgrim Press, . Publishers, ‘14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Branches at New York and Chicago 


but never more alert and progressive 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. This 
department, conducted by President 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin, is 
designed to draw forth questions of 
vital, practical importance relating to 
the various problems of ordinary men 
and women in their Christian life and 
service. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. A serial by 
Zephine Humphrey, a graduate of Smith 
College and the author of “ The Calling of 
the Apostle.’’ 


Important Articles 


WHAT WOMAN HAVE DONE WITH 
THE ALPHABET, by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. 





SUBJECTS FIT FOR FICTION, 
by Owen Wister. 
WHAT IHAVEGAINED FROM YEARS 
OF BIBLE TEACHING, by Justice David 
J. Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court. 
SCENIC THEOLOGY, 
by Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D. D. 
INTERCONSCIOUS MOMENTS, 
by Hezekiah Butterworth. 


If a new subscriber, you will 
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SCROFULA, with its swollen glands, running 
sores, inflamed eyelids, cutaneous eruptions, yields 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


SPECIAL Low RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Low RouND-TRIP HOMESEEKER’S RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE Roap to points in the West 
and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 18. For full information write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


A PARLOR Krremen.—The fortunate woman 
who becomes the owner of the Chafing Dish Cab- 
inet shown by the Paine Furniture Company in 
our advertising columns today will be able to en- 
tertain her friends royally with very little trouble. 
This wonderfully convenient Cabinet is a veritable 
kitchen in miniature, and has a place for every- 
thing needed in the preparation of a chafing dish 
supper, yet it occupies very little space when not 
in use. 





LARGE SHIPMENTS OF DEER AND MOOSE FROM 
MAINE. PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR NOVEMBER.— 
The hunting season thus far has been unusually 
prolific. Hundreds of deer have already been 
shipped from the Maine woods; and the general re- 
port from this state is that not only deer, but moose, 
are more plentiful than for several seasons past. 
The Bavgor & Aroostook region leads in the ship- 
ment, but in almost every portion of Maine’s wilder- 
ness at all distant from civilization the sportsman 
is sure to bag his legal allotment of twodeer. No- 
véthber is an ideal month for hunting, and the out- 
look promises an extra heavy output. The Boston 
& Maine General Passenger Department, Boston, 
issues a beautiful illustrated booklet called “‘ Fish- 
ing and Hunting,” which will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of two cents in stamps. This 
booklet gives all requisite information regarding the 
fishing and hunting region and how to get there. A 
eondensed booklet, giving the fish and game laws 
of Northern New England and Canada will be 
mailed free. 


Peloubet 


on Sunday-Schools 











r 





The Front Line of the 
Sunday-School Movement 


Or, The Line of the Venguerd of Sunday- 
school Pro ress, with a Glimpse of Ideals 
Beyond. y Rev. F F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 
268 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


This new volume by Dr. Peloubet is intended 
to open up to Superintendents and Teachers all 
the valuable information which this famous 
author has accumulated as to the best methods 
of teaching, grading, and preparing the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons. It is a book 
rich in practical suggestions and ideas, and 
pr be in the library of every Sunday-school 
worker. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
Western Branch, CHICAGO 

















Religious Notices 





Relignous and ecclesiastic: 1 notices, addresses. o, seieietere 
ete., published un ‘er this heading at at ten cents alin 4 . 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
se. New York. Ipodeporeied April, 1833. Object: to 
tab ch the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

are ook missionaries; promotes temperance 

ne houses in lea ing seaports at home 

pg! - bd etn es libraries 7 ah vessels; 
Wye Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


mtributions to sustain =I Pais are solicited, and 
remittances of same are re: to be made direct to 
the main office of the socie fy at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. Stitt, Secretary. W. HALL Ropgs, Treasurer. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; ‘The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of hones of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until py R.. a oo order to stop. In connection 
with 1 arrearages must be paid. An 
order “Of "“slaseanacnane can be 


ven at any tyme, to 
take effect at the expiration of 


e subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents ad agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 113 inches to the column. 


to contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 60 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalst does no’ admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements te to its columns 
= Se oe —-= business from firms. It re- 
& reer the of dollars” worth of aavertis 
ay ary .' k which many rel. are quite 
1%: accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of all statem ments made in its adve 
columns. yk we must remind our readers that an 
vertisement in The not an indorse- 


+m he t.is good 
tional any dec jiaration Shas only’ such 


octrine 
weight as its inherent truth reasonableness an 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5-Years, $10 
Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS $2 
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OUR LA TEST BOOKS 











Quiet Talks on Prayer 
12mo, Cloth, net 75c. S. D. GORDON 


A companion volume to Quiet Talks on Power, of hich 
no less copies have been sold within th 
year. Equally trenchan and inspiring 





Quiet Talks on Power rx3774.xp 
12mo, Cloth, net 75c. Ss. D. GORDON 


“Full of earnest, but vet be yo- teaching about 
the power of f God manifest in and working through 
men.” — The Congr egationalist. 


The Education of the Heart 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.00 W.L. WATKINSON, D.D. 


Author of “ = _— ee ‘es o—— Bane and 
Antidote,” 

Short essays on my ethical — ya an maeaad 

er 5 becoming as popular in America as 
Dr. Watkinson is a one of the most popular British 

preachers and write: The directness, force and wile 
seope of his thought a as indicated a these essays show 
the reason.”’—The ——— dist 


Religion i in Homespun 
12mo, Cloth, net $1.00 F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


“ We venture to pooiees that no volume ever issued 

by Mr. Meyer will be more called for, when its ~|) 

a’e known. It is just the book to have at hand for 

suggestions on p {ints of difficulty in conduct, and to 

give hn others not clear as to the path of duty.”— The 
Yatchman. 








Thirty-One Revival Sermons 


On Themes Drawn from the Lives of Elijah and 
Elisha. Cloth, net $1.00 LOUIS ALBERT BANKS 


A distinctive cha-acteristic of Dr. Banks’s sermons is 
his effective use of original illustrations. This added 
to their pointed appeals have caused his sermons to be 
widely read and studied. 


Evangelism. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 
12m0, Cloth, net 50c, 


Five lectures on Evangelism under modern eondi- 
tions. They ring with understanding of the true forees 
| oe today and belief in the § power of the cross 
o win men. 


The Life of the Christian 
Cloth, net 50c. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


Six addresses delivered in the + ~# eittes of this 
country during 1904 covering the . sustenance, 
one consciousness testive oon. value of the life 
of the Christian. 








What Every Christian Needs 


to Know 
12mo, Cloth, net 75c. H. W. POPE 
The Secretary of the Northfield Extension Movement 
writes out of p lege experience in : hristian work both 
public and privat His purpose is to direct attention 
to the ideals of Christian life and service. 


FOR OR. YOUNG MEN 
The Choice of the Highest 


City Temple Talks to Young Men 
Net $1.00 REGINALD J. CAMPBELL 


Every Thursday noon the City oan the in London is 
filled with young men recruited from the - business 
districts in which it stands. His latest book reflects the 

pees, Sowins personality that marks all of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s speech 


A Young Man’s Make-up 
12mo, Cloth, net 75c. JAMES I. VANCE 


“ A message of inspiration for all alike, b es qunccially 
for those just entering upon life. Dr. Vance is a vigor- 
ous thinker and writer, and has the rare ability *. - 
things in their practical bearing.” — Newark Evening M 














J 

Not in the Curriculum 
Introduction by HENRY VAN DYKE 

16mo, Boards, net 50c. 
‘aie advice to students. By two recent college 
* the older 
wees ae pred aot mate ee 

that © ommands 


of the sincere and virile re re- 
spect.” — The Uutiook. 


The Church and the Young Man 
12mo, Cloth, net $1 25 FP. G. CRESSFY, Ph.D. 


« © has had a large experience, and has 
pied. 2 ene A and v extended nvestigations and 
has i — _ is an encylopedia on his sub- 
ject 








Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. 
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Scribner Books for the Holidays 


New Poems by Dr. Van Dyke 








4 “He has me superior A) the world 
Music and Other Poems | sa.2%.2ngna"""- 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Henry Van Dyke has produced a mature volume of Ghe 
serious poetry—a distinct advance in technical skill over = 
his former volumes, and wider in its sympathies and Gibson 


finer in imagination. Heis one of the very few men in 
this country who are writing poetry of real distinction 

in form and profound in its inspiration. He confirms Book 
his position as a leader among American poets by the 





Odes to *‘ Music’? and *‘ God of the Open Air,’”’ by the for 

sonnet ‘*‘ Patria,’ and by the Lyrics ** Light between the 

Trees’? and ‘‘A Mile with Me.’”’ These are Poetry of 1904 

a high rank, and moreover, are inspiring to the reader. Coperipta: eis, 


$1.00 net. ( Postage 12 cen ts) by Charles Scribner's Sons, 


The First Book on the War in the Far East EVE RY DAY PEOPLE 


With Kuroki in Manchuria By CEE Ga Heer 
‘His style grows constantly in breadth and authority, and we hope 
By FREDERICK PALMER he may long be spared to a world which needs such art as his to keep 
it sweet.”—New York Evening Post. 
24 illustrations. New maps. $1.50 net. (Postage 14 cents) $4.20 net (expressage extra). Edition deluxe (limited), $10.00 net 











The New Book 
By Oliver Herford Ghe New Scribner Fiction 


The Rubaiyat of a white sssietoncae rears ROBERT = The Undercurrent 
Persian Kitten 


Illustrated “It is a story full of human 
$1.50 
Little need be said of a book by Mr. Herford 





nature, human passion and 
strife, and may easily become 
the most discussed novel of the 


under such a title. It is one of the most felici- season.” 
tous of his inimitable creations in verse and —Chicago Record-Herald. 
a pgs om —P doubt will have a very 
wide popularity. JOHN ° 
With 35 illustrations in tint by the author FOX, JR. — Eve on 
$1.00 net. (Postage 10 cents) Color onesome 
— “The sort of book one buys 


for a present and then keeps 
for himself.”"—Springfield Sun. 





A Parody , 
A ntholo gy Poemsof Childhood SETON. The Last Hope 


MERRIMAN “Might becalled the author’s 
By CAROLYNE WELLS By EUGENE FIELD retinue” | tabiaterplate.” 
** 4 book which bubbles with fun from cover pescopeedie egg — —New York Evening Sun. 
J : SW rt) er 
to cover, which is so full of humor, indeed, MAXFIELD PARRISH H.G 


ao oy ~~ Bate. = “One of the most beautiful books of WELLS The Food of the 
j : the year.”—Town and Country. $1.50 Gods 
Leather, $1 50 net. Cloth, $1.25 net $2.50 
ayn ay “ At his best in imagination, 








humor, satire and pathos.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





ERNEST THOMPSON SETON — The Soldier of the 
His New Book Illustrated Valley 
TTT $1.50 * Vital and vigorous, a human 





ae See 








picture.””—Brooklyn Eagle. 


WwW. Ww. e 

JACOBS Dialstone Lane 
Humorously Takes its place immediately 
Illustrated among the author’s most strik- 
1.50 ing examples of inimitable 





humor. 
aie 6=©-6 Emanuel Burden, 
Illustrated Merchant 
— on e oe ‘Will fill the place that no 
: $1.50 satire has been able to fill since 


Thackeray’s invaluable ‘ Book 
of Snobs.’ ’—Speaker. 


: 2 | 
Monarch, The Big Bear of Tallac PAUL A Divorce 


With over 100 drawings $1.25 net Postage 12 cents BOURGET erie 5 ani 
This story is one of the most intimate animal studies, as well as one of the most ~ 12me, $1.50 A novel dealing 
thrilling stories, Mr. Seton has ever written. pene with new social conditions in 








France. 














Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Event and Comment 


HE success of the bravely fought bat- 

tle for a clean municipal administra- 
tion in Minneapolis heartens every one 
throughout the country who 
: is eager to see our American 
cities delivered from the rule of boodlers 
and grafters. The chief agent in the over- 
throw of corrupt government is one of our 
most substantial and prominent laymen in 
the Northwest, a member of Plymouth 
Church and a corporate member of the 
American Board. He is now fittingly 
rewarded, though against his own wishes, 
with an election to the mayorality. The 
present satisfactory political outcome is 
due, not to a sudden spasm in behalf of 
good government, but for a number of 
years a group of the choicest young men 
in the city have been meeting once a 
month during the winter to discuss prob- 
lems of municipal administration. Their 
discussions were broad and free from 
every taint of self-seeking, but they have 
been able in quiet ways to initiate a cam- 
paign of agitation and education which 
has finally enlisted the business elements 
in the city irrespective of party. It is 
good to havesome proof of what educated 
and high-minded men can help to bring 
about in a city whose municipal shame 
had been heralded far and wide. On 
another page, a well-known Minneapolis 
minister traces in detail the successive 
steps in this reform movement. Weare 
glad to add the testimony of personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Jones to all that is 
said regarding his integrity and capacity. 
Congregationalism in Minneapolis is to 
be congratulated on having produced two 
such men as Mr. Jones and Mr. Waite, 
his eflicient lieutenant. It is a bright 
omen for the country when men of such 
culture and character are willing to give 
themselves so unsparingly to the service 
of the city. 


Our Portrait 


HE standing of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and the interest already 
awakened in this country by the visit 
ue ees i of Rev. W. J. Dawson 
2 vange’ of England have helped 
oe eee to fasten the attention 
of the country to a remarkable degree 
upon the meetings in Brooklyn last week. 
Our readers will find them described by 
eyewitnesses elsewhere in this issue as 
well as typical extracts from Mr. Daw- 
son’s sermons. Those who heard him in 
other sections of the country testify that 
in Brooklyn his preaching has reached 
its high-water mark. We doubt whether 
in recent years a series of discourses 
night after night for a week has been 
preached in America more admirably 
sujted to the end in view, that of winning 
outsiders to the Christian faith. Faultless 
in .diction, keyed to the prevailing phi- 


losophy and theology of the day, they 
have been at the same time warm, tender, 
persuasive pleas for personal surrender 
to Jesus Christ. If this is to be the key- 
note of the new evangelism about which 
we are thinking so much today, we may 
all be thankful that it is so positive, 
searching and Christian. 


N Springfield last week an evangelistic 

campaign of a little different charac. 
ter was inaugurated, but thus far marked 
by the same intellec- 
tual strength and sanity 
which were observable 
in Brooklyn. In the Springfield move- 
ment most of the evangelical churches of 
the city are united and they intend to 
follow the educational phase of the cam- 
paign represented by Bishop Vincent’s 
addresses last week, with meetings of a 
more distinctively evangelistic character 
in which clergymen and evangelists from 
other parts of the country will have a 
prominent share. It is significant that 
both the Brooklyn and the Springfield 
movement place emphasis upon the as- 
sistance of men not in the ranks of local 
religious leaders. When shall we see a 
revival in one of our larger American 
cities not dependent on extraneous as- 
sistance? 


The Union Move- 
ment in Springfield 


PRACTICAL man eager for statis- 
tical results from such meetings will 
have to restrain his curiosity, but it is 
encouraging that both in 
Springfield and Brooklyn 
the audiences have not been composed 
exclusively of ‘‘the saints.” The Repub- 
lican states that in Springfield many have 
been present who are not church attend- 
ants, while the comments of our report- 
ers go to show that in Brooklyn a large 
element in the congregations was com- 
posed of thoughtful, cultured persons 
whose attitude toward religion has been 
at least lukewarm and some ef whom 
have had no use at all for the churches. 
It is to be hoped that this new evangel- 
istic movement as it may take form in 
different parts of the country will prove 
that it is no less effective than was the 
older evangelism of twenty or thirty years 
ago in reaching the indifferent, churchless 
people so numerous in all cities and more 
of whom may be ready to respond to a 
sympathetic approach on the part of the 
Church than the Church itself realizes. 
OR eighteen weeks the cotton mills 
of the great manufacturing city of 
Fall River, Mass., have stood idle while 
wage-earmers and em- 
ployers have disagreed 
on a wage schedule. The operatives re- 
fuse to accept a twelve percent. reduction 


As Te Results 


A Clash of Standards 


in wage; and the owners insist that with 
raw cotton costing what it does, and 
Southern cotton mills’ hours of labor and 
wage schedules being as they are, the 
Fall River mills cannot be operated with 
any profit to investors and owners unless 
the local wage schedule is reduced. Tem- 
porary re-enforcement for the local op- 
eratives has come during the past week 
in the vote of the American Federation 
of Labor to assess all affiliated members 
a small sum per week, which will turn 
many thousand dollars into the opera- 
tives’ treasury and relief fund for a time, 
besides demonstrating in a striking way 
the solidarity of labor the country over. 


IEWING the matter dispassionately 

it does not seem strange that either 
party to the strife should have done what 
it has done. When 
men and women have 
once come to a certain standard of in- 
come and living, it is but natural to re- 
sist any return to a lessened wage or 
lower standard. On the other hand, the 
stern law of competition compels the 
capitalist to adjust his expense account 
to his income. The cause of this grave 
and disastrous situation is not local, but 
foreign. Lower standards of civilization 
in the South make child labor possible in 
the mills, permit sixty-six hours labor per 
week for operatives where Massachusetts 
only permits fifty-eight, and render it 
possible for mill owners and managers to 
get operatives at wages which to the New 
England mill hand seem miserably small. 
At bottom it is a fight of standards of 
civilization, and if it continues and one 
by one flourishing Northern. centers of 
industry are forced to succumb by reason 
of such conditions in the South, it will 
not be long before the Northern trades- 
unionist and the Northern capitalist will 
be side by side at Washington fighting for 
national legislation providing for uni- 
form hours of labor and abolition of 
child labor. 


EVISION of returns shows that the 

Republican majority in the House of 
Representatives will be 118, an unusually 
large one. Maryland’s 
electoral vote will be 
divided, seven of the eight electoral votes 
going to Mr. Parker, the Republican 
elector being Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, 
celebrated for his independence and his 
zeal as a Civil Service reformer. It is 
apparent that one of the first problems 
which President Roosevelt and the Re- 
publican party must face is that of revi- 
sion of the tariff. When the New York 
Tribune and ex-Congressman Walker of 
Massachusetts the same week ‘take to 
criticising the Dingley tariff. and the 
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‘‘stand pat’ attitude of the clique of 
legislators and manufacturers who stand 
out for extreme protection it is a sign of 
radical change. There is a very general 
demand, especially in New England and 
the Interior and Northwest, for modifica- 
tion of present tariff rates. Treaties of 
reciprocity in trade with foreign Powers, 
such as Mr. McKinley and Commissioner 
Kasson drafted, but which the senatorial 
cabal tucked away in pigeon holes, are 
now popular again. 


E are of those who believe that the 

day has gone by for nations as well 
as for men when they can live for them- 
selves and by themselves 
and prosper financially or 
ethically. Protection in 
infancy is legitimate, but in full manhood 
it weakens and dwarfs the person. Tax- 
ation is a matter not for selfish interests 
to determine by a process at Washington 
which makes for the survival of the 
strongest competitor with the deepest 
purse and most unprincipled officials and 
lobbyists, but should be settled by experts 
in the art and science of revenue produc- 
tion, viewing the country’s interests as a 
whole and the welfare of the largest 
number of citizens. Hence when tariff 
revision is undertaken it should be by 
Congress under the guidance of disinter- 
ested, competentexperts. Our tariff laws 
should be as scientifically determined as 
Porto Rico’s are, and by the same sort 
of advisers from our schools of finance, 
and by trained publicists who are incor- 
ruptible and put beyond temptation by 
adequate payment for their expert advice. 


The Ethical Side 
of Tariff Reform 


RINCE FUSHIMI, cousin of the em- 

peror of Japan, and his suite, have 
been received at the White House by the 
President, have visited 
and done homage at Wash- 
ington’s tomb at Mt. Ver- 
non, have inspected the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, and now are swinging around a 
circle of American cities. Japan has 
sent this eminent prince and soldier here 
to aid in cementing the ties between 
her and us, and, so far as a person can 
under the circumstances, the prince has 
succeeded. Friendly relations between 
the two Powers are so thoroughly well 
established and rest on such common 
ideals of civilization and of national 
interest in the far East, that any effort 
by Japan to influence the situation by 
personal influence however exalted is 
almost superfluous, Still it must be ad- 
mitted that the presence in the country 
since the war opened of Baron Kaneko 
Kantero and his contributions to our en- 
lightenment by his words, spoken and 
written, and now this visit of Prince 
“Fushimi, are incidents proving Japan’s 
farsightedness. 


A Distinguished 
Japanese Visitor 


R. JOHN MORLEY, in one of his 

addresses made since he came to 
this country, has said that recognition 
in practice of the principle 
of toleration in matters of 
religion is the greatest tri- 
umph of civilization during the past cen- 
tury; this sentiment President Eliot of 
Harvard previously had uttered, and had 
<redited the United States with exempli- 
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Ite Triumphs 
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fying the principle better than any other 
nation. President Roosevelt, in an ad- 
dress before the parochial school children 
of Washington, last Sunday, touched on 
this matter in a way showing wherein 
lies his singular appeal to the Roman 
Catholics of the country. He said: 

We have grown to realize that part of the 
foundations upon which our liberty rests is 
the right of each man to worship his Creator 
according to the dictates of his conscience and 
the duty of each man to respect his fellow who 
so worships him. And, O, my countrymen, 
one of the best auguries for the future of 
this country, for the future of this mighty and 
majestic nation of ours lies in the fact that we 
have grown to regard one another; that we 
brothers have grown to regard one another 
with a broad and kindly charity and to realize 
that the field for human endeavor is wide, 
that the field for charitable, philanthropic, 
religious work is wide, and that while a corner 
of it remains untilled we doa dreadful wrong 
if we fail to welcome the work done in that 
field by every man, no matter what his creed, 
provided only he works with a lofty sense of 
his duty to God and his duty to his neighbor. 


ENERAL HUERTAS, commander 
in chief of the 182 men in the army 
of the State of Panama, decided last week 
for personal reasons that 
Peacemaking president Amador should re- 
in Panama . 
move from office the Secre- 
taries of State and Treasury, failure to 
do which would bring down on President 
Amador a typical Latin-American revo- 
lution with Huertas and his army aiming 
for the Presidency and power. But there 
will be no revolution. Our Minister to 
Panama, Mr. Barrett, and Secretary of 
State Hay informed the President of 
Panama that the day for that sort of 
thing in Panama and territory adjacent 
to our interoceanic canal had passed ; and 
that the United States would hold Pan- 
ama to a strict accountability for main- 
taining order. General Huertas will not 
revolt. Those who admire beyond all 
else the preservation of the sovereign 
rights of Panama will denounce this pro- 
ceeding on our part. Those who care for 
eivilization’s interests in Central and 
South America will welcome the inter- 
vention. 


O anxiety caused by impaired finan- 

cial resources, owing to the mis- 
placed confidence in the business ability 
and integrity of its treas- 
urer, the Catholic Uni- 
versity now must add 
a staggering blow, due to the return to 
Protestantism of the Marquise des Mons- 
tiers-Merinville, nee Mary Gwendolin 
Caldwell. She was the founder of and lar- 
gest donor to the university, after whom 
several of its buildings are named. By 
sale of the art collection, gathered by ex- 
Treasurer Waggaman, and by other turns 
of business patiently and slowly worked 
out, the university expects to regain in 
time the large sum ($600,000) which is now 
missing from its income producing funds ; 
but to make good the moral damage of 
this return to the Protestant fold of the 
woman whom Bishop Spalding of Peoria 
led to see that her highest duty was the 
consecration of one-third of her fortune 
to the higher education of Catholics— 
how can that be done? It cannot be; 
and, with characteristic discretion, the 
university officials and Bishop Spalding 
are saying nothing. 


Roman Catholic 
University Affairs 
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HE statement of the matter by the 
Marquise des Monstiers-Merinville is 
brief but pithy. It is a document full of 
suggestion. The in- 
be —_ a Re- formation came in 
wa _ *™ the form of a letter 
in which the Marquise was quoted as 
saying: 

Yes, it is true that I have left the Roman 
Catholic Church. Since I have been living in 
Europe my eyes have been opened to what 
that Church really is, and to its anything but 
sanctity. But the trouble goes much further 
back than this. Being naturally religious, 
my imagination was early caught by the idea 
of doing something to lift the Church from the 
lowly position which it occupied in America, 
so I thought of a university or higher school, 
where its clergy could be educated, and, if 
possible, refined. 

Of course in this I was greatly influenced 
by Bishop Spalding of Peoria, who repre- 
sented it to me as one of the greatest works 
of the day. When [ was twenty-one I turned 
over to them one-third of my fortune for that 
purpose. But for years I have been trying to 
rid myself of the subtle yet overwhelming in- 
fluence of a Church which pretends not only 
to the privilege of being “‘the only true 
Church,” but of being alone able to open the 
gates of heaven to a sorrowful, sinful world. 
At last my honest Protestant blood has as- 
serted itself, and I now forever repudiate and 
cast off *‘ the yoke of Rome.” 


Miss Caldwell is a descendant of the 
famous Breckinridge family of Kentucky 
which formerly gave so many eminent 
men to the Presbyterian ministry as well 
as to politics. What with an uohappy 
marriage, and the storm and stress of a 
religious sort reflected in the above state- 
ment, it cannot be said that the wealthy, 
much sought after, and celebrated South- 
ern beauty has had the most enviable lot 
in the world. Conscience, however, has 
triumphed at last, with results that raise 
interesting ethical problems for the uni- 
versity officials. Of course, when it is 
proved that she has left the Roman 
fold, her name will cease to be honored 
at Washington. But will her funds be 
kept? Cardinal Gibbons appeals for 
most generous support by the Liberal 
clergy and laity of the Church in this 
time of greatest need, and pledges his 
own personal fortune if needed to save 
the school. 


CORRESPONDENT sends us the 

following advertisements, the first 

taken from The Congregationalist, the 

second from a local paper: 

ano om Wanted a young married man 

for a Congregational pulpit. 

Salary, $500. Only spiritual men with best 
references need apply. 


Wanted thirty five first-class plasterers at 
once. Wages, $5.50 per day. : 

The correspondent goes on to inquire if 
it is fair that even a spiritual, married 
minister after years of preparation should 
be asked to receive less than a skilled 
plasterer when the expense required for 
him to fill his place adequately in cloth- 
ing, books, etc., is much greater? Well, 
a consecrated Christian plasterer could 
probably do as much for the kingdom 
of God as a minister who must keep 
young, married and spiritual on less than 
one-third the plasterer’s income. Then, 
too, the plasterer’s wages would be paid 
as soon as earned and as his due, so that 
his temper and self-respect would be left 
undisturbed. Only a few days ago a min- 
ister who fulfills all the requirements of 
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the above advertisement told us in strict- 
est confidence that he had received from 
his church only $36 during the last three 
months. And such payments are some- 
times made grudgingly as though they 
were a dole toa mendicant. These things 
should be in mind when we pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth paid 
laborers, lest we should forget to ask 
that their colaborers treat them so that 
the Christian ministry may not become 
an object of derision. 


HURCHES which can see beyond 
their own denominational borders 
signs in other churches which quicken 
pilav da their sympathies and kin- 
. ; 
aehinanuniine dle their faith, see thereby 
lism Today deeper into their own 
hearts andhigher into 
heavenly mysteries. A genwine spirit of 
co-operation is strengthening between 
denominations which have ne inclination 
toward organic union, and to the large 
advantage of Christ’s kingdom. Weare 
persuaded that the following comment in 
Zion’s Herald on our Des Moines meet- 
ings expresses a prevailing sentiment in 
the Methodist Church : 

There is anew Congregational atmosphere 
as the result of the recent National Council, a 
new leadership, a new unity, a new awaken- 
ing, a new sense of responsibility to God and 
to man, a new hopefulness, a new advance 
against the world, the flesh and the devil, a 
new determination to be equal to the demands 
of the times upon the Christians of today. 
There were no controversies in the council; 
there are to be none, if Congregational wisdom 
and furesight can prevent, in efforts to pro- 
mote a religious awakening. 

Methodism observes this phenomenal new 
purpose and life in the Congregational denom- 
ination with great joy, and earnestly and 
prayerfully hopes that here in New England, 
especially, the fruitage may fulfill the most 
hopefal prophecies. 


HE CHURCH of which Rev. Dr. John 
Brown was so long pastor, Bunyan 
meeting of Bedford, Eng., has called to 
be his suecessor Rev. 
W. C. Piggott of 
London. The suc- 
cessor of Rev. C. Silvester Horne at Allen 
Street, Kensington, is to be Rev. Thomas 
Yates of Liverpool. These two young 
men, called to occupy famous pulpite, 
were both trained in Methodist theolog- 
ical schools, and each began to preach 
when he was about seventeen years old. 
Congregationalism in England as well as 
in the United States appears to be con- 
stantly increasing its ‘indebtedness to 
Methodism. 


The Debt of Congrega- 
tionalism to Methodism 


CLIMAX was placed on the decision 

of the Law Lords of England in the 
Scottish church case when New College, 
i dale oe Edinburgh, was vacated 
- last month for the ‘‘ Wee 

aust tlm Frees.”” This school of 
theology has trained a large portion of 
the ministers of the Free Church, for the 
last fifty years. An order of eviction 
having been granted in accordance with 
the decision of the English House of 
Lords, the classes met as usual on Friday 
morning, Oct. 28, dinner was served at 
one o’clock in the college hall, a short 
address was made by Principal Rainy, 
and professors and students left . their 
buildings without further ceremony. 
Rooms in Edinburgh University were 


placed at the disposal of the United Free 
Church, and classes assembled there the 
following Monday. Last year the college 
had six professors, two lecturers and 103 
students. The ‘*‘ Wee Frees” occupied the 
vacated buildings with three professors. 
Last year they had three students. It 
remains to be seen how many will attend 
this year. This event will become his- 
toric in Scottish church history. Some 
artists should furnish a cartoon of the 
handful of victorious litigants driving out 
the hundred professors and students, and 
the venerable Lord Halsbury handing 
them the keys with the admonition that 
they must forever more preach the doc- 
trine of predestination, in accordance 
with which he had decreed that they 
should possess the land. 


O bishop of the Church of England 
commands more respect from Eng- 
lish Free Churchman than John Percival 
of Hereford. His impres- 
pupil : mney sions of this country gained 
during his recent visit to 
the Peace Congress, for a statement of 
which we are indebted to the Boston 
Transcript, are in the main favorable, 
our marriage and divorce legislation and 
habits being about the only thing he 
condemns absolutely. He was impressed 
with the greater sanity and economic pru- 
dence we display in our control of the 
liquor traffic—this speaking as a publicist 
—and by the marked influence and re- 
sponsibility of the laity in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church—this speaking as a 
churchman. What impressed him most 
of all—and this as a Christian—is the 
state of amity between Episcopacy and 
non-episcopacy which he found, and the 
fraternal, interdenominational aspect of 
our religious life. He is sure that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church loses nothing 
but gains much by ‘‘ mutual recognition, 
co-operation, conciliation and friendly in- 
tercourse,” and what he has seen confirms 
him—so he tells his diocesan convention 
—that his advocacy of the same policy 
for the Church of England is the wise 
one. Here are his words, which will en- 
dear him the more to English Free 
Churchmen : 


For many years in the course of our ecclesi- 
astical and educational discussions and con- 
troversies I have pleaded that the true policy 
for our English Church to pursue, the policy 
which her leaders should have definitely pro- 
claimed, is the policy of conciliation, generos- 
ity and brotherhood; that if we had waived 


some claims, and even surrendered some - 


rights, we should have been well repaid; that 
if we had aimed at abolishing every Noncon- 
formist grievance and relied more on the at- 
tractive power of our ancient and historic 
Church we should conquer by kindness. 

This irenical utterance, if it were to be 
duplicated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and be followed by acts by State 
and Established Church, might lead to a 
rapid betterment of the condition of insti- 
tutional religion in England and Wales, 
and a healing of sores that afflict the body 
of Christ’s Church. 


N recognition of our hospitality to 
Prince Henry of Prussia, Emperor Wil- 
liam IL. of Germany proferred to us a 
sini cinta statue of the great 
warrior, Frederick the 

rick the Great "Great, which was set. up 
in Washington and unveiled last Saturday 
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in the presence of a brilliant throng of 
public men, diplomats, soldiers and. high- 
born official delegates from the donor. 
The eminence of Frederick the Great as a. 
soldier, his complete incarnation of the 
autocratic spirit, his ‘‘drill sergeant’’ 
methods, and his meddling with affairs 
which were none of his business, do not 
make him the sort of character whom 
most Americans admire; nor do they re- 
joice to have his effigy set up in the na- 
tional capital; and President Roosevelt 
has been blamed by some for accepting 
Emperor William’s gift, although just 
what his critics would have had him do 
under the circumstances has not always 
been made clear. To warriors who fre- 
quent the War College grounds the statue 
of the warrior will appeal naturally 
enough. To peaceful folk who hate war 
in the abstract or who have suffered from 
the intolerable arrogance of modern Prus- 


sian military men, the statue need not 


necessarily stand for the warrior. These 
critics can think of the monarch whom 
Hegel praised for his extension of liberty 
of thought and speech, and of the lawgiver 
whom Lord Brougham called “The Jus- 
tinian of the North.” If the President 
were to offer and Congress were to pro- 
vide a statue of George Washington for 
Berlin, the score would be even. George 
Washington’s effigy in Berlin would teach 
more notions hostile to Emperor Wil- 
liam’s ideals than Frederick the Great’s 
statue in Washington will teach opinions 
hostile to the President’s ideals, 


HE king and queen of Portugal have 
been guests of the king and queen of 
Great Britain during the past week. 
Special musical and dramatic 
pay Aa treats have been provided 
for their entertainment, as 
well as the more conventional modes of 
showing courtesy. Because European 
monarchs seldom fraternize in this con- 
spicuous way without making the meet- 
ing a time for settlement of important 
issues, it is said in London that this event 
marks the sealing of the compact to which 
Germany is a silent partner and also a 
reversionary beneficiary, by which Portu- 
guese possessions in South Africa in cer- 
tain contingencies, will become the prop- 
erty of Great Britain and Germany. If 
80 it is but another chapter in that strip- 
ping of a once great colonial power, which 
has been going on for some time. 


HE English judiciary seem bound to 
bring law into disrepute and to play 
the game of the Free Churchmen of Scot- 
land, England and Wales. 
Passive Resisters The recent decision of 
Disenfranchised the Lord Chief Justice 
and his colleagues with respect to the 
United Free Church of Scotland with 
all its consequent damage has outraged 
the sense of equity and justice of men ir- 
respective of their sectarian affiliations. 
Now comes another decision of the Lord 
Chief Justice and his associates, namely, 
that the English Nonconformists who 
have declined to pay the education rate 
imposed by the much contemned act of 
1902 are therefore disenfranchised in Par- 
liamentary elections, the same decision, 
being—in the words of the London corre- 
spondent of the New York. Tribune, based 
on ‘‘a hard and.dry construction of stat- 
utes of Queen Elizabeth’s time.”’ 
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Such punishment of present-day Dis- 
senters because of their obedience to 
conscience simply aggravates a vexed sit- 
uation, further embitters strife between 
parts of the Christian Church in the realm, 
and hastens the day when the state sys- 
tem of education will be secularized com- 
pletely, so far may the reaction against 
the present political and ecclesiastical 
régime carry the British electorate when 
the day of reckoning with Mr. Balfour 
and the Anglican Church officials comes. 


HERE is corroborative evidence now 
as to what we intimated last week, 
namely, that the Vatican and the Quiri- 
nal, the pope and the king 
pict King’ are coming to an under- 
standing by which the State 
will profit by the conservative strength 
which the Church can furnish in the fight 
with Socialism that lies just ahead; and 
the State, in turn, can make concessions 
with respect to a degree of temporal 
power for the pope outside of Rome, and 
the Church can enjoy a revenue from the 
State which has been at its disposal for 
years, any time it cared to take it, and 
which it now most sorely needs. The in- 
vestigation of the finances of the Vati- 
can, ordered by the pope soon after he 
came to power, were shocking as to the 
waste and laxity permitted under Leo 
XIII. In addition to this job of reform 
within the Vatican Piux X. also faces 
waning income from France, Spain and 
older Catholic peoples, in the form of 
voluntary gifts. He is too practical an 
administrator and too sagacious a man 
to permit the Church to suffer more than 
need be financially, if by a concession he 
can gain ducats from the Italian State 
while it gains stability for present gov- 
ernmental forms from Catholic voters 
and legislators. 


IUS X. at the second consistory of his 

pontificate, last week, delivered an 
allocution referring to France and her 
severance of diplomatic 
relations with the papacy 
and the threatened aboli- 
tion of the Concordat. He put all the 
blame on France for difficulties which 
have arisen and forced the crisis, but 
refrained from a direct appeal to French 
Catholics to be loyal to the Church and 
to use their power as citizens to prevent 
the government from carrying out its 
plans. His policy evidently is oppor- 
tunist here, as it no doubt is in Italy, 
where the clergy and laity have been 
urged as well as permitted to vote in the 
recent elections notwithstanding the de- 
cree forbidding it has not been rescinded. 


The Papacy and 


France and Italy 


ISTORY. was made in Russia last 

week. One hundred presidents of 
zemstvos—elective provincial assemblies 
made up of landed 
proprietors and rep- 
resentatives of the artisans and peasants 
—met in St. Petersburg at the call of 
Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, the new re- 
forming Minister of the Interior. At 
the last moment, partially by reason of 
the machinations of the reactionaries led 
by the Grand Duke Sergius and partially 
because of Prince Mirsky’s own convic- 
tion that a sound opportunist policy or- 
dered the less radical course, these pro- 


Russia Deeply Stirred 
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vincial officials were forbidden to meet 
and act with the official authority of the 
imperial government. But police protec- 
tion was assured them, and they were not 
prevented from meeting in a semiofficial 
way, nor is it likely that their statement 
and petition to the czar will be spurned 
or unheeded. 


OR what do these representatives of 

the people ask the czar? That the 
complete estrangement of government 
and people, due to suppres- 
sion of all popular initia- 
tive and a centralization of 
authority, resulting in administrative ar- 
bitrariness and personal caprice, be done 
away with. That to guarantee personal 
rights there must be recourse to inde- 
pendent legal authorities, unrestricted 
expression of public opinion and free ex- 
position and satisfaction of popular needs. 
The civil and political rights of the peas- 
antry must be equalized through a greater 
degree of home rule and an independ- 
ent judiciary, and representation in the 
zemstvo must be on a non.class basis, 
while imperial affairs would be the 
healthier and sounder if an elective body 
shared in legislation. Obviously the bold 
utterance of such views as these in the 
national capital by a singularly represent- 
ative body marshaled from all parts of 
the empire and uttered with the quasi- 
approval of the Minister of the Interior, 
means that the hands on the clock have 
moved forward and that an evolutionary 
process has begun which if thwarted now 
may lead to revolution. 


The Demands 
upon the Czar 





Arbitration Not Impracticable 


Count Cassini, the Russian ambassador 
to this country, has declared publicly 
that his government will receive no over- 
tures for arbitration from other nations, 
but that it will continue to fight Japan 
till it has conquered that country. High 
authorities on international law seem to 
agree that nothing can be done in the 
interests of peace until the contending 
parties invite other nations to use their 
good offices to that end. So wise a man 
as Captain Mahan has referred to our 
own Civil War by way of illustration of 
the resentment which the people of this 
country would have felt against any 
nation attempting to settle the trouble 
between the two sections, and has inti- 
mated that the friendship of Russia 
shown toward the United States in that 
crisis places us under peculiar obligation 
to let her alone to carry on her own war 
now till she is satisfied. 

These lines of reasoning are sound only 
if it is admitted that the two nations 
are contending over matters whose settle- 
ment concerns themselves alone. No 
parallel can be drawn between our Civil 
War and the war now waged between 
foreign armies in China. In the one case, 
the struggle was to maintain the integrity 
of a nation, and was fought out within 
its ovyn tetritory. In the other, it is a 
struggle in and over the possession of ter- 
ritory to which neither of the contending 
parties has any rightful claim. 

There are potent reasons why the great 
Powers should unitedly interfere to stop 
this war, and should do it soon. In the 
first place, it is carried on in neutral ter- 
ritory, affronting a nation unable to de- 
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fend itself, but whose continued existence 
is essential to the peace of the world and 
is of itself a matter of importance to all 
civilized nations. 

Cruel injustice is also being done toa 
well-deserving people, who, in the in- 
terest of humanity, should have the pro- 
tection of their fellowmen. Thousands 
of homes have been destroyed, many 
towns and villages burned, and unoffend- 
ing citizens, including women and chil- 
dren, have been killed outright or wounded 
and left by the wayside to die. Crops are 
swept away from great stretches of fer- 
tile fields, multitudes of thrifty farmers 
robbed of the fruits of their toil and 
doomed to suffering, perhaps to starva- 
tion, and this large population has done 
nothing to deserve their hard fate. They 
are simply being trampled under foot by 
invading armies. 

Russia has made a formal and solemn 
pledge to the Powers, has repeated it 
again and again, and has never with- 
drawn it either with or without their 
consent, to take her forces out of Man- 
churia. Japan is fighting her because 
she defies the Powers in not fulfilling 
that pledge. It is a question whether 
their national honor is not threatened by 
this unconcealed defiance of a solemn 
compact with them. It is certainly in 
their interest—perhaps, in the long run, 
as much in their interest as in that of 
Japan—that Russia should keep faith 
with the nations. If she can promise 
and not perform, and gain advantage 
over another nation and appropriate ter- 
ritory by so doing, and can do it with im- 
punity, then in self-protection other na- 
tions will be drawn into the same vicious 
habit of lying diplomacy, and interna- 
tional confidence, which is the only sta- 
ble assurance of peace, will be destroyed. 

No nation, not even great Britain, has 
more vital interest in the restoration of 
peace in the far East than the United 
States. In the not distant future the 
question will have to be settled which 
policy is to prevail in the vast and rap- 
idly increasing commerce of the Pacific 
seas, that of the United States or of 
Russia. The issues of the present war 
will have important bearings on that 
question. It may be settled. eventually 
by diplomacy, and it may have to be de- 
cided by war. At any rate, the present is 
the time for diplomacy. The United 
States is in friendly relations with both 
Japan and Russia. It may be that the 
time is not far distant when she can 
wisely take the initiative in a movement 
which will not only end this war, but pre- 
clude the’ danger of future wars of far 
greater magnitude. 





It used to be said that the country college 
like Amherst or Bowdoin must succumb to 
Harvard and Yale and the like. Now they 
are saying—President Butler and Professor 
Matthews of Columbia—that Yale and Prince- 
ton and the other universities that are not in 
or near large cities like New York or Boston 
must in due time succumb to institutions that 
are in the largest centers of population. Con- 
ditions in the educational world are changing, 
no doubt, and will change, but when Amherst 
and Yale go out of business it will not be 
because Boston has a population of millions 
or New York of tens of millions. Quality as 
well as quantity, personalities who are teach- 
ers, as well as collections and laboratories 
still figure in the ideal of a few youth and 
more parents. 
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The Future of the South 


Viewed from the industrial standpoint 
the New South is a wonder of energy, 
enterprise and constantly increasing di- 
versity of investment and volume of 
profit. From the standpoint of education 
it is alive to the gravity of its problem 
and the need of ampler resources from 
taxation and private altruism. Intellec- 
tually, it is still tied to the past too much 
in theology, philosophy and literature, 
but there are signs of new life in this 
realm. Politically, however, the section 
is wedded to a party that is not in favor 
with the rest of the Union; and the ab- 
sence of a strong, respected party of the 
opposition and a lack of the strife be- 
tween men and parties which is the life 
of a democracy have brought about stag- 
nation and lack of encouragement to am- 
bitious youth to enter on political life in 
the hope of something more than local or 
sectional reputation. 

The present plight of the Democratic 
party, the isolation of the South politi- 
cally and the persistence of racial prob- 
lems which cannot but affect political 
and sectional alignment, all make it quite 
natural that there should be speculation 
now as to the future policy of the South 
politically considered. 

At the start, it must be admitted, we 
think, that nothing need be expected 
which will restore the supremacy, politi- 
cally speaking, of the Negroes wherever 
they might rule politically were manhood 
suffrage to exist. The problem now is 
whether with this fact conceded the Re- 
publican party, President ‘Roosevelt and 
the moderate North can agree upon a 
modus vivendi or working arrangement 
with the new South led by its best and 
most law-abiding and truly national men, 
by which Negroes fit for the exercise of 
suffrage shall have their political rights 
recognized. Were such a plan to be 
worked out in any practical way, it 
would at once be possible for the South 
to divide on political, fiscal, economic 
and personal issues, just as the North 
does. 

With the advent of President Hayes, 
the rule of the South by Federal troops 
and judges came to an end. Mr. Hayes 
was wise enough to see that the stern, 
repressive policy of Grant and his ad- 
visers had failed. He called reasonable, 
moderate Northerners and Southerners 
together, men in Congress and out, and 
agreed on.a policy which ended the strife 
between Nation and State. 

President Roosevelt has a like oppor- 
tunity now. The era of the North’s at- 
tempting to impose its ideas of the social 
and political equality of all men irre- 
spective of character or attainments on 
the South has come to end with confes- 
sion of failure. That this happens to 
be contemporary with a reaction of a 
similar kind the world over, does not 
alter the fact or make it less instructive. 
The South had a doctrinaire theory of 
the constitution of the State which went 
down to defeat at Appomatox. The 
North had a doctrinaire theory of the 
suffrage, which has gone down to defeat 
in recent decisions of the Federal Su- 
preme Court and under the attack of 
the facts of history. 

President Roosevelt has Southern blood 
in him. He has already proved, and will 
continue to prove, no doubt, that on the 


fundamental issue involved, namely, rec- 
ognition of manhood wherever found, 
and a suffrage based on character and 
intelligence, he is loyal as the needle to 
the North star. He can, if he will, so 
guide his own party and both sections of 
the country during his coming term that 
when 1909 comes the South will have a 
re-invigorated. political life and the Na- 
tion a united people. Whether he does 
or not depends upon whether the South 
is led by educators like Dabney and Al- 
derman and clergymen like Bishop Gal- 
loway, or by political demagogues like 
Vardaman and Tillman. 


A Hymn of Christ’s Passion 





O sacred Head, now wounded, 
With grief and shame weighed down; 
Now scornfully surrounded 
With thorns, Thine only crown : 
O sacred Head, what glory, 
What bliss till now was Thine! 
Yet, though,despised and gory, 
T joy to call Thee mine. 


What Thou, my Lord, hast suffered 
Was all for sinners’ gain: 

Mine, mine was the transgression, 
But Thine the deadly pain. 

Lo, here I fall, my Saviour! 
’Tis I deserve Thy place; 

Look on me with Thy favor, 
Vouchsafe to me Thy grace. 


What language shall I borrow 
To thank Thee, dearest Friend, 
For this Thy dying sorrow, 
Thy pity without end? 
O make me Thine for ever ; 
And should I fainting be, 
Lord, let me never, never 
Outlive my love to Thee. 


Be near when Iam dying, 
O show Thy cross to me; 
And for my succor flyiny, 
Come, Lord, to set me free : 
These eyes, new faith receiving, 
From Jesus shall not move ; 
For he who dies believing, , 
Dies safely, through Thy love. 











This hymn unites two interesting names. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, so called from the 
abbey which he founded, was of noble 
birth, a Burgundian, born in 1091 and 
educated at the court. He was the 
preacher of that second crusade which 
sent thousands of unorganized people 
from the lands of Europe to be cut to 
pieces by the Turks or to perish in the 
waste lands of Asia Minor. As a theo- 
logian he was known as the Mellifluous 
Doctor. He was an enthusiastic advocate 
of monasticism, and Luther said of him, 
‘If ever there lived on earth a God-fear- 
ing and holy monk it was St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux.’”’ His type of thought was 
mystical, more than one of his hymns sur- 
vives in the common use of the church. 
The darker side of his character was his 
intolerance. 

Paul Gehardt, through whose transla- 
tion into German Bernard’s hymn in the 
form in which we know it best has come 
to us, was a Lutheran minister and con- 
troversialist of the seventeenth century. 
The note of adoring personal love to 
Christ which is so strong in Bernard, be- 
comes even more intimate in Gerhardt’s 
hymns. From the corruption of the true 
spirit of devotion which they breathe, into 
a selfish sense of religious privilege grew 
the unlovely extremes of so-called ‘“‘piet- 
ism ’’ in Germany, which preceded the re- 
ligious indifference from which the recent 
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religious life in Germany is a re-awaken- 
ing. 

That is a poor faith in Christ which 
feels no deep stirring of affection. The 
restraint of the imagination has done as 
much as its abuse to hinder the joy and 
activity of the churches. The charm of 
these old hymns is in their sense of in- 
timacy joined with adoration. Christ 
seemed real to both these great preachers 
and theologians. Their hymns are the 
utterance of their most exalted and spir- 
itual hours, and by them, rather than their 
theological opinions, we feel that we know 
them best. Every life-should have its 
hours upon the mount of transfiguration 
alone in adoring wonder with the Lord. 
But our mount of exaltation—and humil- 
iation—is the hill and the garden where 
we feel, in sympathetic devotion of un- 
selfish desire to help the world, the suffer- 
ing love of Christ. 





In Brief 


How many men and women there are today 
of whom it may be said they are “ neither able 
to find a faith, nor do without one.” 





So the times are going to be very prosperous: 
but are the hearts of the people going to be 
correspondingly large and generous? 





President Roosevelt has been reading Mat- 
thew Arnold, and has taken the liberty of 
departing from him. ‘‘ Sweetness and light,” 
said Matthew. ‘‘Sweetness and strength,” 
says Theodore. 





Our special Children’s Book Number was so 
well received last year that we are preparing 
another for next week, in the making of which 
a number of skillful writers for children are 
having a share. 





How gratifying it would be if there were 
Dawsons enough to go around the entire circle 
of churches needing an awakening! Yet what 
saith that Scripture about the Lord’s hand 
not being shortened? 





Mr. Burnett, author of the discriminating 
article on some of our new American writers 
in this number of The Congreyationalist, is 
well known in New York literary circles, being 
connected with the firm of McClure, Phillips 
& Co. He is theson of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. 





“*You cannot win a metropolitan congrega- 
tion by waiting for it to come to church,” is 
the ripe wisdom of Dr. Rainsford of St. 
George’s Church, New York, as he faces al- 
tered conditions in his own district of thé 
city which make his outlook less optimistic 
than hitherto. 





One of the leading Methodist bishops has 
said that Horace Bushnell’s definition of faith, 
as “* the recumbence of a soul that is a sinner 
upon another soul that is a saviour,” is ‘‘al- 
most inspired.”’ It certainly is more inspired 
than Jeremy Taylor’s definition: “‘ Faith is the 
sacrifice of the understanding to God.”’ 





Rev. John W. Chadwick says that the last 
chapter of Pres. H. C. King’s latest book— 
Personal and Ideal Elements in Education, is 
much better adapted than Drummond’s The 
Greatest Thing in the World for the practical 
exigencies of the moral life, and that it should 
be printed separately and have a wide circu- 
lation. 





Only one child out of twenty in a class in a 
fashionable private school in New York city 
could tell the significance of a cross on the 
steeple of a neighboring church. Dr. Rains- 
ford tells this to show the abysmal ignorance 
of the Bible and of religion among the chil- 
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dren of the well-to-do and educated in the 
metropolis. 





A Business Man’s New Year Endeavor, 
written by Mr. J. H. Tewksbury, the pub- 
lisher of The Congregationalist, and printed 
in its issue of Jan. 4, 1902, appeared on the 
first page of a church paper last week, headed 
Thanksgiving Resolve and signed ‘“‘ Henry 
van Dyke.” Here is a subject for Higher 
Criticism of future ages. 


The late Rev. Dr. Lorimer has been charac- 
terized by Dr. J. M. Buckley of the Christian 
Advocate as ‘“‘one who could preach to the 
half-educated in a way to make them feel that 
they were educated.”’ This is not said by 
way of disparagement, yet we wonder whether 
it is altogether complimentary, if true. Is 
seeming to be ever worth while? 





There were 4,275 votes cast in Massachu- 
setts at this election for the Prohibition candi- 
date for President, with a few small towns yet 
to hear from. Four years ago the votes were 
6,202. This falls a good way short of the two 
per cent. necessary to secure standing as a polit- 
ical party on the printed ballots, but it shows 
that the faithful few are standing by their 
convictions. 





It seems that we credited North Dakota 
with having only four delegates at the Des 
Moines National Council when eleven were 
there out of a possible twelve. Pretty good 
record that, considering the long distances to 
be traveled. But then North Dakota always 
did come to time in the matter of prohibition, 
anti-lottery legislation and aggressive Con- 
gregationalism. 





The death of ex-Congressman William C. P. 
Breckinridge of Kentucky recalls to mind the 
scandal of his life, and the punishment meted 
out to him, the whole affair showing in a more 
striking way than any other similar recent 
happening, the futility of men of proved im- 
morality of a certain kind figuring in our polit- 
ical life. Offenses of other sorts, however, go 
quite unpunished. 





John Morley spoke the other night as the 
guest of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
to about 400 business men whose fortunes 
aggregate about $2,000,000,000. That is a 
colossal sum to preach to, and Mr. Morley 
frankly expressed his dissent from the tariff 
policy which is to a considerable extent 
responsible for the amassing of such immense 
fortunes in a few hands. 


Unification—that is the word of the hour. 
Will the Church heed it? New York State 
Superintendent of Education Draper and the 
presidents or representatives of twenty-two 
colleges or universities met last week to plan 
for the co-relation of the higher institutions 
of learning with the State Department of 
Education, and for common investigation of 
educational problems. 





Bishop Warren of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has visited thirty-one capitals of all 
the greater countries and aflirms that Wash- 
ington, D. C., is the finest capital in the world. 
Its plan, its statues of illustrious men, its pub- 
lic buildings and its attention to the welfare of 
the people are unrivaled. Yet many Ameri- 
cans who have traveled far to visit foreign 
capitals have never seen their own. 





It is possible to guess toward what part of 
America the Archbishop of Canterbury will 
turn ia coming days with fondest recollections. 
Just before leaving for home he said in an 
after-dinner speech, *‘I have taken a part in 
the wild whirl of Philadelphia, have lived 
among the activities of New York life, and 
have tasted the hospitality of Boston and 
noted the quiet modesty of its inhabitants.” 


It looks as though the majority in the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church in favor of union 
with the Presbyterian Church North would 
not be large. Thus far twenty-seven presby- 
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teries have voted for union, and nineteen 
against. Of the 115 presbyteries, fifty-eight 
must vote in favor in order to make union ef- 
fective. It remains to be seen what action will 
be finally taken by those who vote in the neg- 
ative. 


The General Association of the United Pres- 
byterian Church through its officers issues a 
Thanksgiving Proclamation, recommending 
that Nov. 24 be observed as ‘‘a day of thanks- 
giving to God the Father, God the Son our 
Mediator and Lord, and to the Holy Spirit.’’ 
There is a good deal more theology in this 
than in the national and state proclamations. 
Next year perhaps the Unitarians will try 
their hand at it. 








Senator Hoar of Massachusetts had an aroma 
of virtue which the vicious found it difficult 
to breathe. Mr. Moreton Frewen, in his inter- 
esting article about Mr. Hoar in the National 
Review, tells of a Pennyslvania lobbyist who 
said to him once in Washington, “‘It is diffi- 
cult to talk business when old man Hoar is 
around; he makes me feel as though I were in 
church.”” It was one of the highest compli- 
ments ever paid to the statesman of the old 
school. 





Even the builders of battleships are talking 
of the “‘simple life.” One of the leading 
builders of the fighting craft, last week, told 
the Society of Naval Engineers that the craft 
were now such “complicated combinations of 
compromises, so involved in structure and 
function as to be quite incomprehensible 
even to the experts themselves.”” What did 
Nelson or Farragut know or care for all the 
modern devices for ventilating and draining, 
heating and lighting! 





Chicago citizens were supported by those of 
the state at large last week in the poll on the 
amendment to the state constitution which 
will give to the city of Chicago greater inde- 
pendence of the rural legislator and a far 
larger degree of home rule. This is a sign of 
the times, a step which other of our large urban 
centers will follow as the years come and go. 
It will make for better city politics and better 
state politics. It will place responsibility 
where it should rest. 





It cost the governor-elect of Massachusetts, 
according to his own statement, $34,300 to se- 
cure his election. This was his contribution 
to the Democratic State Central Committee. 
This is far in excess of what any governor has 
legitimately received from the commonwealth 
for his services. Governor Bates gave $1,000 
this year to the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, which is said to be the customary con- 
tribution. Such a tax on the candidates for 
the highest office in the gift of the state is not 
creditable to Massachusetts, nor is it calcu- 
lated to encourage disinterested service in any 
government offices. 





What constitutes one a Baptist? This ques- 
tion was discussed at the recent Baptist Con- 
gress at Louisville, Ky., and one speaker was 
sure that no one ought to be fellowshiped who 
is “‘ fixedly unbaptistic.” That would seem to 
indicate belief in the tendency to fixedness of 
character as determining destiny. Another 
speaker remarked that the communion ques- 
tion takes care of itself, for ‘‘ when a pastor 
advocates open communion he generally finds 
it impossible to get another church and he 
drops out of sight.” It was appropriately 
said by the pastor of the church in which the 
congress was held that there were on hand 
“regular and irregular, defective and redun- 
dant Baptists.” 





Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 


Institutional features in a church in the 
Maine woods (An Aroostook Letter, page 781). 
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Full reports of Professor Peabody’s valu- 
able lectures at Yale (Christ and the Christian 
Character, page 784). 

Revival interest in many quarters (Both 
Sides the Brooklyn Bridge; The Hillis-Daw- 
son Campaign; The Evangel in Springfield; 
The Alabama Convention, etc., pages 790, 768, 
783, 791). 





Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


What with the Protestant Episcopal General ° 


Convention and the General Missionary Com- 
mittee meeting of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Boston during the past eight weeks, 
I estimate that I have seen one archbishop, 
fifteen bishops, six bishops coadjutor and 
six retired bishops, and consequently know 
episcvpacy incarnate better than I did earlier 
in the fall. Candor compels me to say that I 
find bishops very much like ordinary men both 
in appearance and attainments. The disci- 
pline of a priesthood that is free within con- 
gregational if not in diocesan bounds, and the 
corrective to official presumption which the 
necessity of deriving income from American 
laymen provides, does its moilifying and 
modifying work. I find that clergymen who 
work under bishops respect them when they 
are worthy of respect and do not when they 
are not; and that congregationalism is grow- 
ing much faster in Episcopacy than episcopacy 
isin Congregationalism, albeit the movement 
is not all one way. 
* * * 

To see all the board of bishops—with two or 
three exceptions—of the Methodist Episcopal 
bishops is to be impressed with the fact that, 
even allowing for the radical action of the last 
General Conference by which several old men 
were dropped and younger men elected, it is 
still a corps of workers for whom the long 
journeys involved in the itinerant superin- 
tendency must be trying. 

"ee le 

It is always gratifying to see and hear 

Bishop Thoburn, whose whole life has been 


given to Christian propaganda in Asia and 


who has seen a marvelous development of the 
work in India and Malaysia. He has the 
marks of sainthood upon him, but it is the 
practical pietism or mysticism of which Lord 
Rosebery said Oliver Cromwell was so not- 
able example. Bishop McCabe is still the 
militant figure on the board of bishops, who 
sometimes gives the judicious occasion to 
grieve by his jingoistic prayers for war with 
Turkey, etc. But he has a big heart, and 
knows how to coin slogans that sweep new 
churches into existence, raise thousands for 
missions, and bring penitents to the altar. 


a Pie ’ 


The most interesting of the newer bishops 
to me is the former chancellor of Denver Uni- 
versity, and later secretary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Board of Education, Wilbur F. 
McDowell. He has the fire and the culture 
of the original Wesley. He has grace as 
well as strength. His evidence for Chris- 
tianity is experiential, only known when 
experienced by individuals or peoples. It is 
very evident that his brethren on the board 
and the clergy and laity are proud of him, as 
well they may be. His testimony is that 
never in all the nearly twenty years he has 
been in touch with the youth of his time were 
80 many young men anxions and striving to 
serve their Master, Jesus Christ. 


If all losers in political contests were as 
jocund and philosophical in accepting defeat 
as Governor Bates is, we would attain to an 
even higher rank of political civilization than 
Mr. Morley now credits us with. Governor 
Bates, speaking to his Methodist brethren at 
the Methodist Social Union, last week, was a 
model of self-respecting dignity and serene 
humor blended. 
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Municipal Reform Triumphant in Minneapolis 


Political House Cleaning on a Thorough Scale. 


Two years ago papers throughout the 
country were describing the efforts of 
the police to find and arrest the fugitive 
mayor of Minneapolis, Dr. A. A. Ames. 
Eluding the officers of the law in the 
West, this feeble old man, four times 
mayor, and once all but elected governor 
of Minnesota, was in hiding somewhere 
around Boston. It will be recalled that 
he was located in a New Hampshire vil- 
lage; that he fought extradition in the 
courts, and was finally returned ignomin- 
iously to Minneapolis. 

In his home city he was charged with 
receiving hush money from certain crim- 
inal classes in return for permitting them 
to pursue their nefarious robbery of the 
youth of the community. So far, through 
technicalities, this white-headed, old phy- 
sician, the front of a disgraceful gang, 
and reputed to be the chief receiver of 
the city’s loot, has escaped, and even had 
the brazen audacity to seek a nomination 
for Congress; but he is soon to undergo 
a fifth trial, with the hope that a verdict 
of some kind may be at last attained, in 
spite of the pity aroused by his age and 
infirmity. 

At the time the mask was snatched from 
the face of this mayor of the city, we 
had as president of the city council one 
of our most prominent Congregational 
laymen in the state, a former moderator 
of our State Association, Mr. David Percy 
Jones. Inheriting from his father, Judge 
Edwin S. Jones, the well-known philan- 
thropist, a sterling sense of honor and 
regard for righteousness, he proved just 
the man to take up the office of mayor 
for the unexpired term for which Dr. 
Ames had been elected. 

The police department was largely dis- 
organized, with many of the higher offi- 
cers under indictment. The affairs of 
the city were in general confusion. Mr. 
Jones conditioned his effort for rehabili- 
tating the municipal machinery on the 
acceptance of the post of superintendent 
of police by Edward F. Waite, a lawyer 
well known and highly esteemed and an- 
other active worker in Plymouth Church. 

Together these two young men faced 
the mass of corruption bequeathed them 
and stood heroically for good government 
and aclean administration. They adopted 
the principle of impartial treatment of 
the vicious classes of the city. They 
‘‘played no favorites,’’ as was often re- 
marked. So, while saloons and dives 
felt. the restraining hand of good gov- 
ernment upon them, they freely acknowl- 
edged that it rested with equal severity 
on their pals in wickedness. Men at the 
head of city affairs who were not to be 
bought or frightened were indeed some- 
thing of a novelty, but this impartiality 
partly redeemed the acting mayor and 
his superintendent of police from the 
bitter hatred which would otherwise 
have manifested itself. 

When Mr. Jones succeeded Mayor 
Ames there were but six months remain- 
ing in which to set on foot changes in the 
way of reform. In what was done Mr. 
Jones specifically stated that while he 


By Rev. Rosert P. Herrick, D. D. 


could undertake these endeavors for six 
months he could not assert that these 
same methods would be his in an admin- 
istrative term of two years. Gambling 
had been widespread in the city under the 
general control of what was known as the 
Syndicate, a group of boss gamblers who 
undertook to control this nefarious vice 
and keep it as they claimed within bounds. 
A committee from the Syndicate waited 
on Mr. Jones and was informed that gam- 
bling would cease during his administra- 
tion and the city was, as a matter of fact, 
without open gambling during that six 
months. He also issued orders to the 
police department to confine vice within 
certain prescribed limits, This edict was 
also rigidly enforced. 

The -appointments made during that 
brief administration were wholly non- 
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partisan and were based entirely on 
merit, rather than on political work. 
The change wrought in the healthy tone 
of city officialism was almost beyond 
conception. It was therefore the logical 
thing that the sober law-abiding elements 
of the city a few months ago should call 
upon Mr. Jones to stand for election to 
the position of mayor of Minneapolis, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
administration following Mr. Jones’s tem- 
porary administration of the mayoralty 
was considered almost as loose as that of 
Mayor Ames. But the duties of the office 
are so onerous that Mr. Jones put the 
suggestion of his nomination aside. How- 
ever, when waited upon by a large and 
representative body of citizens who in- 
sisted on his allowing the use of his name, 
his personal wishes were overborne and 
on Sept. 20 he was triumphantly nomi- 
nated for mayor, although five other can- 
didates, two of them very strong, con- 
tested for the position at the primary 
election. Handicapped by the early op- 
position of half his party, incident to the 
struggle for the nomination, Mr. Jones 
made a remarkable campaign and his vic- 
tory is a notable triumph for civic reform. 
Nothing but the high character of the 
candidate ever brought him through and 
he has won without a single pledge to 
any one who helped him and will enter 
upon the duties of the office unhampered. 
The city feels that its reputation has been 
cleared. 


The Service and Characteristics of Mayor-Elect D. Percy Jones 


It should not be understood, however, 
that Mr. Jones possesses any magic 
method of revolutionizing the vicious 
side of a great city. The soldier who 
gets way ahead of the firing line shows . 
no wisdom. There is a certain support 
in public sentiment and approval which 
defines pretty clearly how far a Chris- - 
tian man may go in securing municipal 
righteousness. With his fine balance and 
good judgment, we believe. Mr. Jones 
will make Minneapolis conspicuous in 
the movement of our modern cities for 
good, clean and businesslike government. 

Mr. Jones is also known widely through- 
out the country among the advocates of 
good government for our cities, indepen- 
dent of party politics. He has been a 
member of the League of American Mu- 
nicipalities and gave a notable address 
@ year ago in Boston on the government 
of American cities. 

We who know him and esteem him for — 
his breadth and high character antici- 
pate that he is to be an element in the 
better era of municipal government in 
America. 





The New Moderator’s First 
Address 


The Minnesota churches consider them- 
selves fortunate to have secured the first 
utterances of Dr. Washington Gladden as 
moderator of the National Council. The 
churches some time ago planned for a rally in 
behalf of the new interest in denominational 
work. Atnoon Dr. Gladden met at luncheon 
a group of men representing the Minneapolis 
Congregational Union and other interests. 
The work of the denomination in cities was 
discussed and some account was given of 
methods employed for planting new Congrega- 
tional enterprises in the larger centers. 

The meeting at which Dr. Gladden’s main 
address was given was arranged by the 
Congregational Club and was preceded by a 
banquet, with speeches. Two hundred men 
sat at the tables, and the attendance at the 
evening service at Plymouth Church was large 
and enthusiastic. President Northrop pre- 
sided. A practical turn was given the occa- 
sion by an offering of over $600 for the Min- 
neapolis Congregational Union. Since Dr. 
Gladden will doubtless repeat in other centers 
the main ideas of the address given in 
Minneapolis, it would not be fitting to enlarge 
on his utterances here. 

His paper is a study of the new awakening : 
its sources, spirit, strength, power and limita- 
tions. In his view science is swinging around 
to the position of religion’s mighty ally and 
helper. In conclusion he endeavors to suggest 
to our churches what direction should be 
given to these newly awakened forces, taking 
the individual church as the center of the 
movement, and what results for the kingdom 
may flow out of this stirring of the Spirit 
within the churches. 

The address is a noble utterance, fitted to be 
God’s message to our churches at “‘such a 
time as this.” It was listened to with keen 
attention, evoked heartiest applause and that 
unanimous assent which seems a growing 
mark since our churches drew closer together 
at Des Moines. Happy the groups of churches 
in our land which shall hear and hearken. 

R. P. H. 
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The Hillis-Dawson Campaign 
in Brooklyn 


In spite of the tremendous wind and rain 
storm, the opening of this campaign at 
Plymouth on Sunday Nov. 13, drew out large 
audiences. At night 1,400, nearly all men, 
heard of The Unavoidable Christ. At every 
service noted editors, authors, publicists, pol- 
iticians have been present. Some have been 
more than once, and spoken of the sermons 
as ‘‘ remarkable both for their contents, and 
for what they did not contain.’’ Dr. Dawson 
was introduced by Dr. Hillis as bridging ‘** the 
chasm between culture and evangelism,” .. . 
‘*a spiritual successor of Henry Drummond,” 
**he has struck a new evangelistic note. . 
trueand firm.” ‘* We have had lectures on the 
fine arts, great dramatists and poets, .. . it 
is of the utmost importance that we should 
now hear great deliverances on the problems 
of conscience, duty, sin and redemption.” 

Dr. Dawson began by pleading for the joy 
** of seeing men and women consecrating them- 
selves to Christ this week,” announcing that 
his church was praying for this, and urged all 
present to pray fervently and continuously. 
On successive days well-known men came 
from Philadelphia, Boston, and intervening 
places, and some shared in the services. New 
York and surburban clergymen were present 
in large numbers, amoung them Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman. 

In spite of the heavy strain of travel and 
speaking, Dr. Dawson’s voice threw off a cold, 
and his grip on every audience was marked. 
Such impressive moments as the interpreta- 
tion of Rossetti’s poem on Burne-Jones’s pic- 
tureof Mary Magdaleneat the house of Simon, 
with its closing line, “‘ He needs me—calls me 
—loves me—let me go!”’ were followed with 
intense feeling. There have be2n abundant 
graphic allusions to literature and the fine 
arts, the addresses being truly described by 
one paper as ‘‘the religion of an educated 
man.”’ 

The audiences grew so that the building 
was practically full for the last half of the 
week, and crowded at the end; and the num- 
ber of mature men present was noticeable. 
Seores of letters were sent to Dr. Dawson, 
only a few extracts of which could be read. 
Silent prayer was following by requests of 
an unusual nature. “Silent thoughts are 
prayers,” said Dr. Dawson. Referring to a 
requested prayer for ‘‘a husband’s vice,” he 
said: ‘‘What tears are behind this note! 
Women, pray for this woman!” The case 
“of a dying minister, repenting of great sin,’”’ 
was described with infinite tenderness, yet 
no emotionalism. 

In this, as in all parts of the meetings, a 
quiet, effective dignity indicated deep spirit- 
ual reserve power. Half of each sermon was 
unobtrusively read, but the delivery was such 
that the Brooklyn Eagle editorially remarked: 
‘*He is said by our reporters and other lis- 
teners to stand the test of hearing better than 
most of the great pulpiteers of the day. He 
is an earnest and candid Briton, aflame with 
the love of God and zeal for man. He neither 
preaches the old theology of despair nor the 
newer one of emotional flabbiness.’’ There 
was a vivid reality in the new way of putting 
old truths. The literary quotations were in- 
deed searchlights. There was a direct evan- 
gelistic appeal in every paragraph, a reaching 
after the soul by way of the intellect put 
calmly to the test. 

Instead of having formal inquiry meetings 
numbers have stayed to see Drs. Dawson and 
Hillis. Names and addresses are being pre- 


served, and will be passed on to any church 
for which preference is indicated. Dr. Hillis 
says that he is delighted with the results ob- 
tained. There will be no great ingathering of 
converts; but an intense deepening of the 
spiritual life all over the city. He declares 
that he is astonished at the volcanoes of misery 
and disaster beneath the apparently smooth 
surface of the lives of the well-to-do, who have 
thronged the church. Everywhere as he 
travels, he finds an expectant feeling. A full 
page of the Brooklyn Eagle has been edited 
daily by Plymouth’s pastor, and the discus- 
sions announced a week ago have been con- 
tributed by such leading thinkers as Rev. Drs. 
S. D. McConnell, Washington Gladden, A. H. 
Bradford. 

The exhaustive nature of his work prohibited 
Dr. Dawson from holding the Saturday serv- 
ices. He expressed his deep satisfaction with 
the meetings, and his expectance of a continu- 
ing influence from them, that will eventually 
rouse the churches. 

Hundreds were turned away at both Sun- 
day services, and as one result Dr. Dawson, 
instead of delivering his farewell lecture on 
Sir Walter Raleigh, will speak on Evangelism. 
A large inquiry meeting followed the Sunday 
night service, and over one hundred and fifty 
names and addresses have been secured. 

SYDNEY. 





An Outsider’s Impressions 


BY REV. W. T. MCELVEEN, PH. D., BOSTON 

Many more people will be influenced by 
these meetings than the audience of fifteen 
hundred that gathered nightly last week. 
**Colonel’’ Sellers, the enterprising religious 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, says that their 
delivery department was not equal to the task 
of sending out the week’s papers containing 
the sermons and the discussions, and special 
help was required. Large numbers of the 
paper were sent daily to ministers and Jaymen 
in every state east of the Mississippi. 

Then, too, many ministers of all denomina- 
tions, and some from considerable distances 
from New York attended the meetings. Their 
souls were fed; their hearts inspired at this 
sort of ministers’ retreat. The spark of evan- 
gelism was fanned into a flame in many of 
their souls. They were made to see that the 
glory of the ministry is apostleship. Many 
similar meetings will be held in the future as 
a result of the Plymouth Church meetings. 

The messages were direct, practical, ethical 
and spiritual. They abounded in literary and 
historical allusions, but the preacher spoke 
for a verdict. He asked his audience ques- 
tions; he pleaded with them. Mr. Dawson 
does not believe or preach that men are saved 
by magic. He does not talk of a mechanical 
salvation. Salvation to him is a reasonable 
process, and being a Christian is a reasonable 
service. He does not reduce the Christian life 
to a system of observances. He does not dis- 
cuss card playing, theater going, dancing and 
the one hundred and one questions about 
amusement. Christianity is the idealization 
of all life. 1t is not the suppression, but the 
consecration of all material delights. It in- 
cludes all culture. It is the harmonious de- 
velopment of all of our powers. The New 
Testament is not a code of behavior, but a 
statement of basal principles. Every Chris- 
tian must be his own statute maker. 

Mr. Dawson does not preach either the old 
or the new theology, though there is no diffi- 
culty in discovering just where lie his sympa- 
thies. He is not emotional, save when he 
speaks of the wounded, grieving love of God. 


He is not funereal; often the audience smiles, 
occasionally they laugh—they laugh, however, 
at their own follies and inconsistencies. 

As far as immediate results are concerned 
they may seem disappointing. Very few stood 
for prayers, fewer remained for conference. 
Mr. Dawson’s preaching starts them to think- 
ing; the life of their soul and its relation to 
God are worthy of their serious attention, they 
feel, after they have heard him. The very 
many humorists and ethical culturists in 
Brooklyn have had presented to them a gospel 
which includes all they enjoy and has some- 
thing additional. 

As for the future—let the Highbury Quad- 
rant Church loan Mr. Dawson to the Congre- 
gationalists of America for two months next 
spring, or better for six months, beginning 
next October, for a ten days’ mission in all 
our large cities. In the meanwhile time’s 
chalice is almost filled to the brim, we are 
coming to another “ fullness oftime.”’ Let us 
get ready for the expected Pentecost. 





Pithy Sentences from Mr. 
Dawson’s Sermons 


WHAT THE NEW BIRTH MEANS 


Jesus had a wonderful way of making peo- 
ple understand what the new birth meant 
without even mentioning it. The young ruler 
did not understand anything about the new 
birth until Jesus said, ‘‘Sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor.’”’ He understood 
then that there was something he had not got. 
And the woman of Samaria did not under- 
stand anything about it until Jesus said, ‘‘Go, 
fetch thy husband.” Then she knew. And 
Simon Peter did not know what spirit he was 
of until Jesus looked and then his heart melted 
within him. And so it may be that there is 
here tonight a young ruler, a graduate of a 
university, full of good feelings, but you want 
something you have not got. ‘‘ You must be 
born again.’”’ Or, there may be a woman 
here who knows not how great her sin is be- 
cause she is used to it. ‘‘ You must be born 
again.” There may be a man whose life is a 
ghastly tragedy, as papers say, and Christ says, 
You may be born again. 


COURAGE TO FORGET 


There is nothing we need so much and in all 
forms as courage. It seems to me that the 
most difficult and heroic courage is for a man 
to forget his past. Yet that is the Christian 
doctrine about sin—sin forgotten is sin treated 
as though it were not. Christ does not ask of 
you to brood over your sin, but to overcome it. 
He does not ask you to weep through long 
years about your sin, but to retrieve it. 


We view life in two ways, microscopic and 
telescopic. You are not going to see man 
aright until you see him from an astronomic 
point of view, in relation to the stars and the 
universe, and as a citizen of immensity. 


“* If Christ came to Chicago? ’—there is no 
“if.” The very title of such a book suggests 
faithlessness—Christ has never gone away! 
He has seen every stone of the great cities 
laid. He has heard every cry of the eternal 
beast that lurks beneath the polished surface 
of your modern society. I believe we shall 
see a great awakening in this city. 

There is no statute of limitation forsin. .. . 
When Jesus forgives this woman, he is an- 
nouncing a new morality, the morality of the 
new chance. . . . The forgiveness of sin is not - 
an act of grace only, it is an act of justice. 
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His Professional Duty: a Tale for Boys 


CHAPTER II. 


Three weeks after the envious Harding 
had laid his finger on the map of British 
North America, at the northeast coast 
of Newfoundland, the young Dr. James 
Edwin Rogers was aboard the saucy little 
mail steamer Nancy, off the White Bay 
shore—a stretch of gray, barren rock, 
flanked by a wilderness and endlessly 
beaten by great breakers. Thick fog cov- 
ered the sea and almost hid the grim 
shore rocks from sight; it was a cold, 
soggy day, with a fine rain falling 
through the mist and a bitter wind run- 
ning in from the open sea, Dr. Jimmie 
was not having a good time; he had fan- 
cied a strip of sunlit, sandy beach, with 
the waves breaking softly upon it and a 
breeze playing over the blue water. He 
had not bargained for this cold, gray, 
clammy place and its angry seas. He 
had begun to regret. 

“When to get off?’ he thought. 
“‘That’s the question. Seems to me one 
place is as good as another.” 

In this he was right. One place was as 
good as another. In the two days he had 
been aboard the Nancy, as she staggered 
ever to more remote quarters, he had 
seen three fishing harbors. They were 
not attractive places—the little group of 
white cottages perched on the rocks, drip- 
ping wet and half-hid by the fog. These 
and others were scattered along the coast 
at intervals of twenty or thirty miles; 
and the way from one to the other was 
by water, for there are no roads through 
the wilderness. In poverty and isolation 
and daily peril, the fisher-folk were all 
alike. No one community had the ad- 
vantage of the other, save in this, that in 
some there were one hundred souls, and 
in some three or four hundred. It was 
cold everywhere, wet everywhere, and the 
sea was everywhere breaking fretfully. 

‘*Meantime,’”’ thought Jimmie, ‘the 
sea isinabad temper. I don’t like it in 
that mood. Think I’ll take my belong- 
ings ashore at the first likely place.” 

In this, too, Jimmie Rogers was right. 
The sea was in a bad temper—working it- 
self to such a pitch of ill-nature that the 
captain of the Nancy began to wish the 
day’s run well over. The fog was closing 
in and darkening, the wind was rising, 
and with every hour the seas were run- 
ning higher. Stanch as the little Nancy 
was, she had begun to complain of the 
‘‘tumble.” She was reeling, plunging, 
shivering under the shock of the waves 
that broke over her bows, and she was 
groaning and wheezing with the strain 
upon her engines. The captain kept her 
close to the shore, lest, in the fog, he 
should overshoot the narrow entrance to 
Boot Harbor. Jimmie looked from the 
rocks to the sea; he hoped that the cap- 
tain knew every reef and head of that 
coast. 

‘*Here we are t’ Boot Harbor, sir,’’ 
said the mate. 

“Are we?” said Jimmie. 
think I’ll get off here.”’ 

‘*Not if you’re looking to stay for a bit, 
sir. "Tis a poor, small place, an’ you 
might not be took in. Better stay aboard, 


“Well, I 


By Norman Duncan 


sir, till we make Poverty Cove. ’Tis a 
better place than you might think from 
the name; an’ ’tis but a run o’ five hours 
from here.”’ 

“Let it be Poverty Cove, then,” said 
Jimmie. 

When the anchor was dropped in the 
quiet water of Boot Harbor, Dr. Jimmie 
was forward, looking over the bow to see 
what he could of the place. This was no 
more than a house or two and a spruce- 
clad hill rising behind ; the fog hid all the 
rest—even the top of the hill. He heard 
the postmaster’s boat come alongside, 
astern; heard the mail bags transferred, 
and, in a vague way, caught a word or 
two of the news exchanged. 

‘‘Did ye see the Doctor’s punt, now, as 
you come along, Mister Black?” said the 
postmaster to the mail clerk. 

‘Sure, no,’’ said Black ; ‘‘the old man’ll 
never be tryin’ t’ make Boot Harbor 
through this sea.”’ 

“That he will,” said the postmaster 
positively. ‘‘He’ve promised t’ come t’ 
Boot Harbor the day; an’ he’ve not yet 
been known to go back on his word—not 
yet, sir. 

‘*Who’s took?” said Black. 

‘*Ezekiel Arnot,’’ was the reply. ‘‘He’s 
ina bad way. ’Tis thought he’ve got the 
dip-theria. But, sure, nobody can tell till 
the Doctor comes. ’Tis wonderful curi- 
ous you didn’t see his punt on the way 
up.” 

‘°Tis thick as bags. outside,’ said 
Black; ‘“‘an’, sure, we might ’a’ missed 
him in the fog. Man,” he exclaimed, 
‘“he’ll never come the day! "Tis twenty- 
three mile from Yellow Harbor t’ Boot 
Harbor, an’ his punt would never, never 
live in the lop outside. ”*T will be wise for 
Ezekiel t’ have patience till better weather 
comes.”’ 

“The Doctor’ll come,’’ said the post- 
master. “’Tis a bad case, an’—an’—he 
said he’d come the day.”’ 

‘*He’ll never live through it,’’ said 
Black. 

The postmaster pushed off. ‘’Tis a 
pity the Nancy don’t touch at Yellow 
Cove,’’ said he. 

“Tis that,” said Black. 
’a’ brung the old man up.’’ 

Jimmie Rogers heard the bell tinkle 
‘*stand by”? in the engine-room. The 
engines throbbed, the anchor winch 
creaked; still he stood musing, Up 
came the anchor; the screw began to 
turn; the bow swung round to the open 
sea and the Nancy moved out at full 
speed. Of a sudden Jimmie started. 

“And I’m a doctor! ”’ he muttered. 

He ran to the wheelhouse. But it was 
too late. The Nancy was behind time, 
the weather promised a still more evil 
turn, the harbor of Poverty Cove must 
be made before night; so the Captain 
would not réturn to land him. 

‘‘ But I must get ashore,” cried Jimmie. 
‘*1’m a doctor, I tell you. I didn’t think 
at the time—and—how can I leave the 
poor fellow ”’— 

‘*‘Look!’? the Captain interrupted, 
pointing to a little shadow in the mist. 
“Tis all right. There’s the Doctor now 


‘““We might 


—just going round: the Head. What a 
fight the old man must have had!’’ 

Jimmie Rogers saw a punt shoot into 
the harbor they had left. There was an 
old man in the stern, with a hand on the 
tiller and a keen, brave eye on the sail. 
He was a fine figure of a man, Jimmie 
thought—splendidly heroic, as he sat in 
the stern of his little boat, saving her 
from the reaching waves and the gusts 
which broke upon her—a white-haired old 
man, venturing his very life to succor the 
poor folk who had called to him to come. 
What fee was there to make the daring 
worth while? Nota quintal of salt cod! 
This was not practice for fees. Here was 
devotion to duty—here was the truly in- 
spired practitioner—here was the real 
physician. Jimmie contrasted this reality 
with Harding’s dream of a city practice, 
of a luxurious waiting room, a “‘ buttons” 
at the door, a coupé to roll over asphalted 
streets, and all the rest of it. The old 
man in the boat, which was even then 
vanishing in the mist of the harbor, had 
the spirit Jimmie Rogers was cultivating. 
Jimmie knew it now. 

‘‘That’s the kind of doctor I want to 
be,”” Jimmie thought in his boyish way. 
“I’m glad [I came here. I’m glad I’ve 
lived to see that kind of professional call. 
I'll never forget it.’’ 

“‘There goes the only doctor between 
Cape John and Cape Norman,”’ said the 


Captain. ‘‘One doctor for hundreds of 
miles of coast! What do you think of 
that?” 


“They need more,”’ said Jimmie. 

**T don’t see how the old man stands 
it,’”’ the Captain muttered. ‘‘He’s been 
here thirty years.’’ 

When the Nancy ran into Wreck Har- 
bor, which lay between Boot Harbor and 
Poverty Cove, Dr. Jimmie went ashore 
in the mail boat to stretch his legs. Half 
a dozen tall, bearded men were at the 
landing to meet the Nancy’s quarter boat. 
They saw Dr. Jimmie, his long ulster, his 
gray hat, his alert eyes, and they knew 
him at once for a stranger in a land where 
few strangerscome. They wondered who 
he was, why he had come, where he was 
going. When the mail clerk came back 
from the post office a gaunt old fisherman 
accosted him within Jimmie’s hearing. 

“Do he be a doctor, now?” said he, 
indicating Jimmie with a jerk of his head. 

“Sure no, b’y,”’ said the clerk. ‘‘He’s 
no doctor. He’s just cruisin’ around for 
health.” . 

‘Ig he, now?” said the fisherman, his 
voice falling in disappointment. Then 
turning to Jimmie: ‘‘I thought, now, you 
might ’a’ been a doctor. They was one 
here three year ago—passin’ on the mail 
boat, like—an’ I thought—somehow—you 
was one.”’ 

Three years ago! There had been a 
doctor there—once—three years ago! 
Jimmie wondered. 

“No,” said the mail clerk again, ‘‘ he’s 
no doctor.’’ 

**T wisht you was, sir,”’ said the fisher- 
man to Jimmie, with a sigh and a shake 
of the head. ‘‘I—wisht—you—was.” 

“Tam,” said Jimmie. 
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“Ts you, now?”’ said the tisherman joy- 
fully. “Well, now! Would you mind 
takin’ a look at my little boy, sir? ’Tis 
not far t’ go, an’ ’tis like you’d help the 
little fellow t’ get well. Would you mind, 
sir?” 

‘‘No, certainly not. 
for me, won’t you? ”’ 

**Sure, sir; go on with him.”’ 

Jimmie was taken up the rocky path to 
a little house on the side of a great hill. 
I need not tell you what was said to the 
mother of the child. I need not tell you 
how her eyes shone when the Doctor took 
the lad’s little hand up. I need not tell 
you of the great hope which then grew 
up in hearts where no hope had been. 
The room was ill-furnished—bare floor, 
wooden chairs, curtainless windows. But 
it was clean and sweet tosmell. The lad 
was lying on a little bed in the living- 
room—a boy of ten, with long, fair hair; 
with blue eyes, in which the light of un- 
rest seemed to have lingered for a long 
time; with a face all burning scarlet. He 
seemed to know that relief was now prom- 
isedhim, to feel this new sympathy and 
to rest upon it. 

‘Is It’ get well, sir,”’ he said. 

Jimmie could not say a word. 

‘‘Sh-h!’’ said the mother, speaking the 
words Jimmie dared not utter. ‘Sure, 
you is t’ get well, dear. The Doctor’ll 
cure you.” 

The boy sighed happily. ‘‘I wonders 
when,” he muttered. ‘‘’Twill not be 
long, I’m hopin’. I want t’ help with 
the nets, soon.” 

‘Twill be right away,’’ said she with 
a smile. 

Jimmie could stand it no longer. He 
ran to the door for relief; he feared that 
he was going to cry, for he was only a 
boy, you know. There he met the mail 
clerk, who had come to warn him to make 
haste. There, also, he met three men 
of the harbor, who were waiting to take 
him to their own sick ones. 

‘*Black,”’ said Jimmie, ‘‘send my lug- 
gage ashore. They need a doctor here,”’ 
he added, clinching his hands, ‘I’ve a 
few things in my trunk—something that 
might help. Can you put me up here for 
a while?” turning to one of the waiting 
fishermen. ‘All right. I'll stay. You 
take a punt out for my luggage, will you? 
Black, let him have it.” 

‘What's the matter with the boy, sir?” 

“Scarletfever. He needs looking after. 
Maybe too late, now. I don’t know— 
perhaps I can’t—but I'll try. Good-by— 
good-by!” 

**Wish you luck, sir.” 

Timmie Westerly got well; in a month 
he was playing over the rocks like a 
young kid; in two, he was doing his duty 
at the nets like the brave little fellow he 
was. Rogers was to be thanked for all 
that—Jimmie Rogers—Dr. James Edwin 
Rogers, who had ‘taken a broom” to the 
prize list. Moreover, other folk were 
restored to health, others were kept from 
illness; and Jimmie Rogers was to thank 
for it all. Further, Jimmie himself was 
soon fat and strong—a courageous, con- 
fident young physician, now sure of his 
course. He went from cove to harbor, 
responding to every call, fearing no 
weather, led by his duty as the gray- 
haired doctor of the mist had shown it 
to him. His success delighted him, in- 
spired him, justified him; he perceived 
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now that the ‘‘ burning of midnight oil” 
had brought him more than prizes, that 
it had supplied him with a mass of prac- 
tical knowledge which he might other- 
wise have been without. The life was 
hard, the fare coarse, the fees nothing; 
but the hospitality was generous, and the 
manifestation of affection and gratitude, 
which he met on every hand, was sincere. 
He was content. In fact, he was in high 
feather, was Jimmie. 

“But I wonder what the old doctor 
will think of my stealing his practice,” 
he thought, when he had been at work 
for three weeks. ‘‘I’ll write and ask 
him.” i 

The reply did not disappoint him. A 
package of medicines accompanied it, and 
it ran, in part, thus: 

Go on, my dear young colleague! There 
is no patent, copyright or mortgage on good 
deeds. Iam growing old, too old, now, to do 
my whole duty—or rather, to take full advan- 
tage of my opportunity. So Iam glad to have 
a helper for a season. You will find much 
work to do. We need you here. I pray you 
not to spare yourself. Though this may seem 
cruel, you must remember that the true men 
of our profession abandon their right to ease 
and security. You will find no money here to 
repay you, but if you know the meaning of 
your work (and I conceive you to be such a 
man), you will find the work its own reward. 
Opportunity pays in advance for effort. Go 
on! Heal where you can, and teach every- 
where. God bless you in all that you do. 

“‘There’s the doctor.for my money!” 
said the young Jimmie, when he had read 
the letter. ‘‘ And that’s the kind of doc- 
tor I’ll be.”’ 

When the summer had drawn near its 
close, Jimmie began to think of returning 
to take up his appointment at the Maxim 
Hospital. Fora time he thought of aban- 
doning it—of beginning and ending his 
life work on the upper coast of White 
Bay. The need was there, he thought; 
there were physicians on every block of 
the city streets, as Hadsworth had said. 
But the second thought convinced him 
that his plain duty was to return, He 
was but half equipped. The deeper he 
thought about it, the more firmly he was 
convinced that the appointment was of 
supremest value. He would startin time, 
he told himself; he would make sure to 
be there at nine o’clock on the morning 
of Nov. 1. Nevertheless, it was the first 
week in October when he found himself, 
at last, waiting for the southbound mail- 
boat at the Wreck Harbor landing. He 
calculated that he would have time to 
spare when he reached the city. 

‘** We'll soon be froze up here, sir,” said 
old Westerly. 

“TI suppose so,’”’ said Jimmie. ‘This is 
the last boat down, they tell me.” 

“Yes, sir; that’s so. If you was to 
miss this boat, Doctor, you’d have a hard 
time gettin’ out this winter. Yes, sir; 
’tis like you’d have t’ walk down the 
coast, an’ you couldn’t do that. ’Tis a 
fine day the day ; but there’ll be asuddent 
change soon, an’ ’twould be much as your 
life’s worth t’ go far from the harbor.” 

‘‘ Where does the Nancy go?” Jimmie 
asked. 

**O, she goes down this side o’ the Bay 
an’ up t’other. She’s the last thing bound 
down this season.” 

The Nancy came in and dropped anchor. 
Dr. Jimmie was shaking hands with the 
whole community when the mail-boat 
touched the landing place. Up fhe path 
came Black and a stranger. 
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“*T say he won’t,” Black was saying. 

** An’ I says he will,” said the other. 

The stranger, an old fisherman with 
anxious eyes, approached Dr. Jimmie. 
Jimmie knew, almost before the man 
spoke, that a great sacrifice was to be 
asked of him. 

‘Is you the Doctor? ”’ 

‘Yes, Iam.” 

‘*My little girl’s sick, sir,’’ said the 
man, simply. ‘‘ Will ye not come up t’ 
Poverty Cove t’ help her” 

“Black,” said Jimmie sharply, “ will 
the Cap’n run the Nancy baek to Poverty 
Cove?”’ 

‘*No, sir,” said Black; ‘‘in my hearing, 
he told this man he wouldn’t. We've got 
to get down. ’Tis a long trip t’ St. 
John’s, an’ we’re bound there t’ lay up 
for the winter. The old man dassn’t 
waste time.”’ 

‘*She’ve great distress, sir,’’ the fisher- 
man putin. ‘She’ve been in pain, sir, 
an’ ’tis like you could help her. She’s 
but a wee thing, an’ she’s the only” — 

“Wait a minute,” said Jimmie. ‘I 
want to think.”’ 

‘*Tt means stayin’ here all winter, Doc- 
tor,’’ said Black. ‘‘ Don’t heed the man. 


’Tis too much t’ expect of you. She'll 
not be very sick, I’m thinkin’, The 
man’s a bit anxious—that’s all. Come, 


sir, let me get your luggage aboard!”’ 

But Jimmie walked away. The fisher- 
man’s words recurred to him: ‘‘She’ve 
been in pain, sir... . ’Tis like you could 
help her. .. . She’s but a wee thing.’ 
The long, dreary winter, the loss of the 
appointment, the obstacle to the plan he 
had formed, the sardonic glee of Harding 
—he thought of all this. Meantime, the 
mail-clerk put his luggage aboard the 
boat, as though the issue were in no 
doubt. Dr. Jimmie watched him, but he 
seemed not to realize what was passing. 

“‘T gay, Black,’’ he shouted angrily, at 
last, ‘‘what are you doing with that lug- 
gage?” 

‘* Putting it aboard, sir.’’ 

‘‘Well, bring it ashore. I’m going to 
Poverty Cove with this man.” 

Dr. James Edwin Rogers watched the 
saucy Nancy steam out to sea, He had 
three weeks and two days to reach the 
door of the Maxim Hospital 

And the Nancy was not coming back. 

7 (To be concluded.) 





An Old-Fashioned Father 


Jonathan Andrew was equally inflexible in 
regard to the proprieties of speech and man- 
ners; Albion’s first letter from college, which 
began, ‘* Dear Father,” and ended, ‘* Yours af- 
fectionately,” he returned with the reminder 
that the words should have been, “‘ Honored 
Sir,” and, ** Your dutiful son.” Under his re- 
serve and formality it was not always easy to 
read his thoughts. At the time when the 
temperance movement began his wife was 
eager that he should give up his long-estab- 
lished custom of selling liquors at the “‘ store.’’ 
For weeks the children used to hear her, after 
retiring, lecture their father on the subject 
with earnest volubility. He kept silent; but 
at length, one night after a discourse of un- 
usual length and vivacity, told her quietly 
that he had given up the sale for some 
months.—From Pearson’s Life of John A. 
Andrew, 





The wise man is sincere; but he whe tries 
To be sincere, haphazard, is not wise. 
—John Boyle 0’ Reilly. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Robert E. Lee 


The greatest name in the history of the 
Confederate States is unquestionably that 
of Robert E. Lee. General Lee was a 
Virginian, first, last and always. He op- 
posed secession to the last moment, but 
refused an offer from the President of 
command in the Federal army, drawing 
his sword only in defense of his native 
state. On his theory of state rights, no 
other action, perhaps, was possible to so 
logical, loyal and self-sacrificing a man. 
To him as a soldier, trained in the best 
schools of engineering, was largely due 
the state of defense in which the Federal 
fleets and armies found the cities on the 
Southern coast. When he came to the 
command of the army of Virginia, its 
heroic struggle in defense of Richmond, 
a defense which was contrary to 
his own judgment, forms one of 
the notable chapters of military 
history. 

Captain Lee has an admiration 
for his father which is natural in 
a son, but which was shared also 
by the whole of the army which 
his father so often led to vigtory. 
His aim has been to show the world 
the private life and nobility of 
character which all his acquaint- 
ances recognized in General Lee. 
There are many intimate passages 
of personal recollection. The let- 
ters show a fond and considerate 
father, a faithful soldier and a 
man who under all responsibilities 
kept the simplest and most un- 
shaken faith in God. In victory, 
in defeat, in surrender and in that 
acceptance of the results of the 
conflict which hastened the day 
of permanent peace, as well as 
in his subsequent civil career, the 
hero of this story shows to great 
advantage. 

At this distance from the great 
civil conflict all personal bitter- 
ness has passed out of the hearts 
of Americans, and the great serv- 
ices which Lee rendered in the 
Mexican War and in the pacifica- 
tion of the South after Appo- 
mattox are everywhere recognized as en- 
titling him to the grateful memory of his 
fellow-citizens. The fine portrait which 
is prefixed to these pages shows the kindly, 
clear.cut, aristocratic face of one of the 
great American leaders, 


(Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, 
by his son, Capt. Robert E. Lee. pp. 461. Doubleday, 
Page &,.Co. $2.50 net.) 


Kipling’s New Stories 


Mr. Kipling’s main interests in these 
stories are British imperialism and army 
reform. The hitherto unpublished num- 
ber is a dream of drill and field evolutions 
as a national game in which all able- 
bodied Britons from eight years old and 
upward take enthusiastic part under pen- 
alty of disfranchisement and the con- 
tempt of their womankind. For the 
American reader, however, the chief <le- 
light of the collection will be that bit of 
mysterious loveliness which the author 
has called ‘“‘They,”” No story since The 


- 


Lady or the Tiger has set so many 
people to guessing, and none since The 
Brushwood Boy has shown the deeper 
qualities of Kipling to such advantage. 
Those who complain of its allusive mys- 
tery are complaining of its charm. In 
a sense, to quote the story itself, only 
‘*those who have borne or lost” can at 
once enter fully into its meaning, but its 
beauty opens gradually upon all sympa- 
thetic spirits. 

Kipling the journalist is the control- 
ling spirit of these stories. The power 
of mastering and assimilating details in 
a new field which the lawyer so often 
needs, and which is the prime qualifica- 
tion of the reporter, Kipling has devel- 
oped to the highest point. We do not 
know how accurate these details would 
seem to the naval engineer or the army 
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officer, but whether book-correct or no, 
they are carried off with such vigor of 
handling and sense of proportionate val- 
ues, together with such deep or rollicking 
humor, that the reader enters at once 
and entirely into the life which is de- 
picted. 1f they are problem-stories with 
a polemic or apologetic purpose, they are 
also illuminative of the situations with 
which they deal. One feels that he has 
grasped the point of view on both sides 
in the stories of the Boer war. It would 
be difficult to put the matter more in- 
formingly than is done in The Compre- 
hension of Private Copper. 

It has been the fashion of late to com- 
plain that Kipling has degenerated into 
a politician and a pamphleteer, but we are 
inclined not only to allow him a supreme 
position in this field, but to maintain that 
it is worthy of histalent. By comparison 
with these army and navy stories the 
rest of the book seems comparatively 
tame. ‘‘ Wireless’’ is wiredrawn and disa- 


greeable. Steam Tactics is an admirable 
bit of farce. Mrs. Bathurst is chiefly in- 
teresting as a study of the navy, while 
Below the Mildam impersonates with too 
long drawn out fancy the harnessed forces 
of nature and the spirit of the age. With 
the exception of ‘“‘ Wireless,” an experi- 
ment which has distinctly failed, all 
carry the air of distinction and the 
sense of force which has made the au- 
thor’s work unique and notable in a 
world overcrowded with books, 





(Traffics and Discoveries, by Rudyard Kipling. pp. 
363. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


The Undercurrent 


The divorce question is urgent in our 
American social life. If the action of 
church conferences and conventions left 
any doubt on this point, such a 
novel as Mr. Robert Grant’s The 
Undercurrent would assure us of 
the fact, for he has brought the 
resources of an acute and ob- 
serving mind and admirably bal- 
anced literary expression to such 
a study of the subject in the con- 
ditions of our life as the limita- 
tions of the novel allow. The two 
sides of the question he has put 
into the mouths of his characters 
and the extremes of the practice 
into the field of their life experi- 
ence. We have the thoughtless, 
utterly selfish and demoralizing 
aspects in the moral laxity of 
self-indulgent and shallow souls; 
and the really distressful problem 
of a cruelly deserted wife for 
whom, after years of separation, 
a new path of happiness opens, 
barred only by the extreme doc- 
trine of the church which she 
reverences. 

With all this Mr. Grant’s story 
is not a treatise on social ethics; 
it is a story and it vindicates itself 
by its dramatic power and literary 
charm, The necessity of the plot 
unfortunately puts the least at- 
tractive chapters at the begin- 
ning. The reader who gets past 
the story of Constance Forbes’s 
early married life will find himself at- 
tracted by the interest of the situations 
which follow. There is a powerful study 
of conditions in one of the large Ameri- 
can cities behind the social ambitions 
of which lies the greater world of the 
metropolis. 

Unlike a great proportion of the current 
works of fiction, religion and the religious 
spirit have their full place in the life of 
the story. The Episcopal rector who 
argues the extreme view of: the divorce 
question is perhaps a little more wooden 
than any other actor, but is fairly repre- 
sentative of the good and evil of his 
school. Perhaps the most striking char- 
acter is the conscientious woman of large 
wealth who devotes her life to the uplift- 
iug of society only to find her beliefs con- 
tradicted by her daughter. Mr. Grant 
is plain.spoken but not coarse in his hand- 
ling of delicate situations. The story is 
sure to contribute to a wholesome discus- 
sion of the question at issue, Itisin 
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itself a notable work of fiction and as a 
study of American social life in the pres- 
ent t generation is well worth reading. 


(The Undercurrent, by Robert Grant. pp. 480. Chas. 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


Americans in the Making and The 
Madigans 


Two books of the season are admirable 
examples of the use which may be made 
of humorous short stories in building up 
a unified picture, through which charac- 
ter in its environment lives before us. 

Myra Kelly in her Little Citizens in- 
troduces us to the problem of the teacher 
in our city schools who is expected to 
transform children of immigrants just 
landed into good Americans. The scene 
is on the East Side in New York, and the 
interplay of race and religious prejudice, 
Jewish, Irish, Italian and the like, affords 
odd and interesting situations and com- 
plications. The stories are told with a 
delightfully keen sense of humor, joined 
with a patent love for children. We 
catch glimpses of their home life and 
see them changing in the new atmos- 
phere of freedom—though few of them 
so violently as the three sons of 4 
Russian Jew, who are transformed by 
their Irish stepmother from Julius, 
Nathan and Isidore into Denis, Michael 
and Ignatius Aloysius. 

The Jiterary art is fine in the sympa. 
thy with which it interprets the school 
life and its unfailing suggestion of the 
pathos which lies behind the humor of 
the situations. The reader, like the 
children, falls in love with ‘‘Teacher’’ 
and follows her admiringly in her dis- 
cipline and sympathy. Altogether the 
stories are original and delightful, with 
a charm which carries home their pic- 
tures of a strange transition life, and 
a great work which our public schools 
are doing. 

The chronicle of the internal con 
tlicts and combinations for external 
war of the six Madigan children is 
highly entertaining. Their home is in 
Virginia City, Nev., their father is 
an unsuccessful and broken-down man, 
distressed by his superabundance of 
daughters, their aunt and chaperon 
is an uncertain-handed sentimentalist. 

In these conditions they grow up in a 

fierce disdain of affectation and a contin- 
ual, merry internecine war. Their unfail- 
ing verve and energy, the undisciplined 
life of the home which gives free oppor- 
tunity for the development and sharpen- 
ing of wits and of personal idiosyncrasies 
only held in check by the oversight which 
each exercises over the others, are all 
drawn with a delightful sense of fun. 
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The reader may not approve ; 
he cannot fail to enter into 
the spirit of the combatants 
and the fun of the moment. 

The stories are bound to- 
gether into a unity which 
gives us the sense of having 
watched a drama through to 
the end. Sissy, the most in- 
tellectual, is evidently the 
author’s favorite, and, with 
some weakness in his heart 
for Kate, the eldest, in her 
days between girlhood and 
young womanhood, the 
reader will quite agree in 
this partiality. Put to the 
test of being read aloud, 
the stories vindicate them. 
selves as mirth-provoking. 


(Little Citizens, by Myra Kelly. pp. 
353. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


The Madigans, by Miriam Michelson. pp. 361. Cen- 


tury Co. $1.50.) 


A Ministry in Two Continents 
Mr. Moncure Conway has contributed 





MIRIAM MICHELSON 
Author of The Madigans 


a large and interesting chapter to the his- 
tory of life and opinions in New England 
and Old in these two volumes of auto- 
biography. That eager and polemic spirit 
which, as he himself reminds us, caused 
him to box the whole compass of dog- 
matic opinions, is constantly manifest in 
these pages. But however one may dis- 
agree with his earlier or later conclusions 





THE MADIGANS 
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From Little Citizen® 
EVA GONOROWSKY’S VALENTINE 


or wonder at his logical processes, the 
essentially generous spirit of the man 
shines out all along the way. 


Mr. Conway was born in a Methodist 
household in Virginia. Becoming 
doubtful of the opinions in which he 
had been educated, he transferred the 
scene of his studies to Boston and came 
under the personal influence of Emer- 
son, who is perhaps the greatest of his 
heroes. Wis career as an anti-slavery 
agitator and rationalistic minister in 
America and England brought him 
into contact with a great number of 
leaders of thought on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The pictures are invari- 
ably clear cut if sometimes too deeply 
colored by his prepossessions and opin- 
ions. One gets the impression of 
the author’s limitations perhaps most 
clearly in his total inability to appre- 
ciate the difficulties, successes and high 
character of President Lincoln. The 
book is such a full and vividly written 
collection of impressions and remem- 
brances as every active participant in 
the life of the world should leave as 
material for the history of his time. 


(Autobiography, Memories and Experiences of 
Moncure Daniel Conway. 2 vols. pp. 451, 482. 
Houghton. Mifflin & Co. $6.00 net.) 


RELIGION 


Personal and Ideal Elements in Educa- 
tion, by Henry Churchill King. pp. 277. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


What is the cause of the present infrequency 
of revivals? Is another great revival coming? 
If so what will be its nature? These are 
questions which thoughtful men everywhere 
in the churches are asking. The most impor- 
tant and suggestive part of this book gives the 
answer of President King, in a lecture on 
Christian Training and the Revival as Meth- 
ods of Converting Men. The other lectures 
center about the importance of personality and 
religious life, especially on its educational 
side. All are vital, timely and interesting, full 
of suggestive material. 


ford, DD.” Fs nooo. TY. ‘Crowell & i 
Dr. Bradford is always worth listening to 
| when he speaks about the spiritual nature of 

; man. Two of these papers have been printed 

previously as booklets. We should be sorry 
_ to have them accepted as an infallible guide to 

the best taste in art, but delighted to have 
them widely circulated for their spiritual sug- 
gestiveness. 
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Morning Thoughts to Cheer the Day, select 1% 
and arranged by Maria H. Le R how pp. 315 
Little, Brown & Co. 80 cents net. 


Devotional thoughts in prose and verse for 
daily use. The material is divided into top- 
ical chapters. The compiler’s purpose has 
been to emphasize the personal care of the 
Heavenly Father and the selections are drawn 
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from a wide range of sources, among which 
those of American Unitarians largely pre- 
dominate. 

The Old ‘Tomament as Btoey: Vol.I. The Pa- 


triarchal Age, by Mary Brownson. 106. 
W. A. Wilde Co. 75 cents. - 


Stories from the book of Genesis, retold by a 
Christian scholar who has familiarized her- 
self with the book and much of the literature 
which has sprung from it and has visited the 
lands where its scenes were laid. A difficult 
task faithfully attempted and fairly well done. 
The Face of the Master, by J. R. Miller, D. D. 
pp. 31. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 
One of Dr. Miller’s devotional and poetical 
addresses, pleasingly illustrated by G. H. 
Edwards, bound in lavender, white and gold. 


NATURE STUDIES 


Far and Near, by John Peranghe. pp. 228. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1. 
Mr. Burroughs considers himself fortunate to 
have been a member of the famous Harriman 
Alaskan Expedition of 1899, and certainly the 
public is fortunate in having so interesting a 
record of the travels of this talented company 
in the far North. In addition to the descrip- 
tions of the Alaskan coast and their glimpse 
of Siberia, the book contains some home 
papers, as Wild Life About My Cabin, and 
August Days; while in A Lost February, he 
gives his impressions of Jamaica. 

Monarch the Big = of Tallac, by Ernest 


Thompson Seton. pp. 214. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 


We are glad to be told that, in this story of 
almost superhuman animal intelligence, the 
Bear is a composite and the author has 
“‘ascribed to one animal the adventures of 
several of his kind.” Taken thus, as “an 
historical novel” of Bear life, it does not too 
greatly tax our credulity and it certainly 
makes very good reading. 

A Quintette of Geayooess, by Effie Bignell. 

pp. 220. Baker & Taylor C 
The chronicle of an attempt ae naturalize gray 
squirrels which involves their reception as 
guests in the living-room of the author, of 
which they finally take complete possession. 
The individuality of ten or a dozen red and 
gray squirrels is nicely differentiated and the 
author communicates much of her own feeling 
of hospitable interest and amusement in the 
activities, mischievous and otherwise, of her 
guests. 

Flower Fables and Fancies, by N 

Moore. pp. 192. F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 
A flower lover has written these pages of 
mingled description and tradition about the 
best loved flowers and another of like tastes 
and skill has decorated the pages. The photo- 
graphs are of unusual beauty. Lovers of the 
bulb children of the spring, of violets, lilies, 
roses, lilacs and chrysanthemums will enjoy 
these pages. The literature of the garden is 
drawn upon as well as poetical suggestions of 
happy outdoor days. 


HISTORY 


Thirty Years in Madagascar, by Rev. T. T. 
uw pp. 384. A. C. Arinsteeny & Son. 


 paniaan 
60. 


History, biography, missionary questions and 
geographical descriptions all have their place 


in this handbook of Madagascar. 
The wonderful story of mission 
work by the London Missionary 
Society in its triumphs, its perse- 
cution and its present prosperity 
are all here. The author’s long - 
experience made him acquainted 
with ail the factors of the prob- 
lem and with the great personali- 
ties of the story. His material 
is accessible by a good index and 
the illustrations are admirably 
taken and reproduced. The story 
is of high dramatic interest. It 
would have been easier reading 
if Mr. Matthews had known how 
to arrange his superabundant 
materia] in a somewhat clearer 
and more methodical pisces 
A Short History England, 


Edwaid P. Che: ¢ 695. 
Gla & Co. $1. 40. sae 


Author and cushither have 
worked together to make an in- 
teresting and well-illustrated 
text-book which will also serve 
well for general readers. Pro- 
fessor Cheyney sticks closely to 
the social ideal, minimizing poli- 
tics and military affairs. The 
maps are instructive and one gets a clear and 
comprehensive picture of advance in national 
life. 

James a Robinson. Oe BOL Gian, &ro § $i. 80. 
The first volume of a series intended to sup- 
ply short readings from primary sources for 
the use of students in higher classes and col- 
leges. Professor Robinson has added compre- 
hensive and abundant bibliographies. His 
selection of the text is happy. Extends to the 
Italian Renaissance. 

Other Elizabethan 


The Q *3 Progress and 
se Rell C1 Sehellin 267. Hough- 
ton, ches, by Fe pie 7 


Sketches of men esltng ieee in the age of good 
Queen Bess. Beginning with an account of 
one of the queen’s journeys, it gives pictures 
of manners and methods in pleasant and en- 
tertaining fashion. The author has succeeded 
in communicating not merely the facts but the 
pleasure of his study to the reader. ; 


FICTION 


The Son of Ro brith, A pA D. How- 
ells. pp. 369, arper & Bros. $2.00. 
Mr. Howells’s best piece of work. Though 
we meet the same feeble-minded women and 
insufferable men, still the effect is finer and 
stronger. Royal Langbrith had led an evil 
life and died, having hidden the evil from all 
but a few persons. Therefore his son grew 
up to revere his father’s memory, and thus to 
feed his own conceit. His life story is in- 
teresting. But the drama centers in the per- 
plexities of those who know the truth. Their 
several attitudes toward the sinner, his vic- 
tims, his son and the community constitute a 
profound psychological study. 
Delightful ci bY Elliott Flower. pp. 295. 
L. C. Page & Co. 31 .50. 
Mr. Flower has turned from politics to humor 
in this story of the Michigan fruit country, 
Daniel Dodd, a retired 
— eountry banker, 
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WORK OF CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CEAFTS 





From The Art Crafts for Beginners 


' = farmer and humorist, 
eae is delightful company. 

ben The love story is 
sufficiently well sus- 
tained to add sub- 
stance to the book. 
Mr. Flower’s English 
is loose-jointed at 
times but much may 
be forgiven to a book 
which simultaneously 
makes us laugh and 
think. 


A Box of Matches, 

by Hamblen Sears. 

pp. 369. ao Mead 
Co. $1.50. 








A young married lady 
who is interested in 
marrying off her 
friends is the unify- 
ing figure in this suc- 
cession of short and 
crisp love stories. 
The limitations of 
space necessitate 
either a speedy court- 
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From Flower Fables and fancies 


ship or else the help of the kindly match. maker 
in some crisis of misunderstanding. There is 
a good deal of ingenuity in the plots and 
the conversations are lively. All move in the 
sphere of wealthy and self-indulgent social life. 
The Fy trerine by Albert art? Lawrence. 
pp. 337. Little, brown & Co. 
Detroit in the troublous days st “dispate over 
the Ohio boundary line is the scene of this 
well-told story of the love of a Puritan New 
Englander and an attractive French Catholic 
maiden. The history of the time is woven 
into the romantic tale. 
The Love of Azalea, by Onoto Watente. pp. 
239. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 00n 
A touching story of a Japanese girl who mar- 
ried a young American missionary. Some of 
the difficulties which beset the representatives 
of Christianity in the East are made apparent, 
yet the story is more dramatic than psycholog - 
ical. After many exciting adventures, a satis- 
factory conclusion develops. Profuse illus- 
trations and decorations of a more or less 
Japanese character make the book attractive. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS) 

Making the Nine, by ae T. Dudley. pp. 

332. lee & Shepard. $1. 
A story of life in Phillips Exeter Academy, 
a sequel to Mr. Dudley’s Following the Ball, 
which we commended last year for its manli- 
ness of spirit and good descriptions of Ameri- 
can school life. The enthusiasm of this story 
is baseball but the author preserves a good 
sense of the proportionate value which the 
real objects of school life ought to hold in the 
boy’s life. 

Helen Grant’s Friends, by Amana M. Doug- 

las. pp. 402. Lee & shepard. $1.2 
A continuation of Helen Grant’s Sohool-days, 
in which Helen has many trying experiences, 
but in the end matters arrange themselves to 
her satisfaction and she is able to go to college. 

The Laurel Token, by Annie M. Barnes. pp. 

347. Lee & Shepard. $1.25 
The scene of this story is ‘the Goose Creek 
Colony in the province of Carolina at the time 
of the Indian uprising, 1714. The heroine, a 
girl of eighteen, accomplishes many wonderful 
things, and displays a character of unusual 
nobility and unselfishness. The tale is a stir- 
ring one and the interest is kept up to the end. 

Lady Spider; in the King’s House, by Har- 


riet ,m Cheever. pp. 110. Daua Estes & Co. 
60 cents. 


The real interest of this story is the pretty but 
rather sentimental love tale of a princess and 
her lovers which a spider in the king’s house, 
after introducing herself, tells from her own 
point of view. It belongs in the department 
of fairy tales. 


Ten Little India a Mary Hazelton Wade. 
pp. 247. W.A. Wilde © $1.00. 


Sketches and stories f ‘Indian children be- 
longing to different tribes. They will give the 
child reader an idea of the variety of homes 
and customs among the aborigines in different 
parts of America. 

db rth. 213. 

ey Galas: a Mare. Moleswo pp. 

A rich but spoiled child who longs to be a 
gypsy, a bird, or a fairy, is granted her wish 
and, after most unhappy experiences, is al- 
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lowed to return to her own home quite cured 
of dissatisfaction and other faults and happy 
thereafter to be just herself. The well-worn 
theme is handled with considerable freshness 
and interest. 

Two Young Inventors, 

pp. 312, Lee & shepard. 
An exciting tale of a Minnesota cyclone, a 
flying boat, a train robbery and various un- 
usual adventures in which two boys figure 
prominently. 


by Alvah Milton Kerr. 
yigp. 


TRAVEL 


Baedeker’s weet. 
Sons. $1.80 ne 


The fourteenth edition of a famous handbook 
of travel brought down to date. It must not 
be imagined that Baedeker’s handbooks are 
of use only to the actual traveler. As books 
of reference they contain material of high 
value, inaccessible or difficult of access to the 
ordinary reader. 


pp. 458. Chas. Scribner’s 


Burnaby’s Travels through North America, 
with introduction and notes by Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson. pp. 265. A. Wessels Co. $2.00 


A reprint of travels in the American colonies 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Andrew Burnaby was the son of an English 
clergyman, and journeyed from Virginia to 
Boston. His picture of colonial life is that of 
an observant and kindly-spirited young man, 
and affords interesting material for historical 
and social study. 

Highways and Byways of the South, by Clif- 


ton Johuson. pp. 362. Macmillan Co. $2.00 
net. 


Mr. Johnson’s trained powers of observation 
and skill with the camera enable him to give 
lifelike pictures by pen and pencil. His ac- 
count of journeys here and there in the South 
includes much shrewd observation and gives 
evidence of a good sense of humorous situa- 
tions. 

Russian Life and Society, prepared Pe Reaves 


Cc aptain Nathan Appleton. pp. 2 
Co. 287 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


A heterogeneous book ‘of travel letters, per- 
sonal history, recollections of political and 
social happenings, all of which a full index 
makes available. The author and compiler 
traveled in Russia in 1866 and 1869. The illus- 
trations are interesting. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Herbert Spencer, by Josten Jnoree. pp. 
Fox, Dufficid & Co. $125 1 


The first of these three shieniani is an estimate 
and criticism of Herbert Spencer’s philosophy 
on the basis of the material provided by his 
recently published autobiography. Professor 
Royce sets forth Spencer’s evolution theory in 
his own words with a lucidity which makes 
delightful reading. He points out the merits 
and the limits of the Spencerian philosophy 
and shows how in its methods and limitations 
it isa reflection of its author’s personal life. 
The second part contains an equally lucid and 
acute criticism of the Spencerian theories of 
education. Mr. Collier’s final chapter of per- 
sonal reminiscences is an appreciation rather 
than a criticism. 


234. 


Weather Influences, by 
pp. 286. Macmilian Co. 


Popular belief about equinoctial storms is 
mistaken, nor does the change of the moon 
affect the weather. But the weather does in- 
fluence conduct. Teachers know this fact, 
and students of criminology are devoting 
much thought to the connection between cli- 
mate, weather and crime. Professor Dexter 
has produced the first considerable treatise 
on the general subject. He has gathered a 
great mass of material on the relation of the 
weather to shildren, attention, insanity, health, 
suicide, drunkenness and crime, and he has 
presented it in a bright and interesting man- 
ner. 


Sainte and Festivals of the Czistion Church, 


by H. Pomeroy Brewster. 8. F. a. Stokes 
Cv. $2.00. - 


The aim is to give brief sketches of the church 
festivals and their history and of the saints to 
whom days of the year were dedicated in the 
old church calendar. The historical articles 
are full enough to be interesting and are well 
illustrated. A useful book of reference. 

The Declaration of inéepe ndence, an inter- 


pretation aud an pealyas y Herbert al 
wald, Ph.D. pp. 299. Macmillan Co. $2 


The author asserts justly that the Decetation 
of Independence is the least understood of all 


Edwin G. Dexter. 
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our great political documents. The ‘‘leg- 
ends’’ of the Declaration he reveals in their 
true nature, the historic setting is made clear, 
the philosophic basis is found in the teachings 
of Locke, critics are answered and the items 
of the famous document are explained through- 
out. Though the author’s style is colorless 
and matter-of-fact, yet his material is of such 
intrinsic interest that it holds attention. 

a Cetender to Bring Cheer and Guar- 


Good 
Happ y Year, compiled by Delia Lyman 
— ilgrim Press. 


The owner a this calendar will find it a well 
of cheer in its suggestions of the duty and de- 
light of faith and happiness. It is arranged 
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by weeks and contains space in which to note 
engagements and to record ‘‘ happy happen- 
ings,” is handsomely printed in red and black, 
and would make a bright spot on desk or wall. 


The Art Crafts for Beginners, by Frank G. 

Sanford. pp. 270. Century Co. $1.20. 
A practical and well-illustrated handbook 
which will serve the interests of the many 
beginners in the fascinating field of handi- 
crafts without leading them to think that they 
may become artists in a day. A chapter on 
design is followed by directions for work in 
wood, metal, leather, pottery, basketry and 
beadwork. 





Bits from New Books 


An Obliging Man 


*1’m always doin’ what folks wants me to. 
Such men as me, lad,” he went on, precisely 
indicating the weakness of his tender charac- 
ter, ‘‘is made that way. An’ if she tells me 
she’s a lone woman, and if she begins t’ cry, 
what is I todo? An’ if I has to pass me word, 
Davy, t’ stop her tears! Eh, lad? Will you 
tell me, David Roth, what is I t’ do?’’ 

“Turn the punt over,” said I, quickly. 
‘* They’s wind enough for that, man! An’ ’tis 
your only chance, Skipper Tommy—’tis the 
only chance you got—if she begins t’ cry.” 

He was dispirited. ‘*I wisht,’’ he said, 
sadly, ‘‘that the Lard hadn’t made me quite 
so obligin’!”—From Duncan’s Doctor Luke 
of the Labrador (F. H. Revell). 


What They Are Made For 


Touchy people were made for teasing.— 
From Torrey’s Nature’s Invitation (Houghton 
& Mifflin). 


The Poor Man’s Wife 


**The man’s got to work and the woman, too. 
If she’s a pretty-looking girl when he marries 
her, sweet and fresh, them looks don’t last 
long. It’s like anything you use all the time. 
There’s no chance to lay it by and let it 
freshen up. Now you and my wife are about 
of an age, I judge. But she looked to be the 
mother of you, before she died. You are as 
pretty as you ever was or more so, and men 
would court you today if you were single. It 
wasn’t so with my woman, and I did the best 
I could for her, too. Don’t you suppose a 
working man hates to see his wife grow old, 
through hard work and no chance to freshen 
up? He mayn’t be as nice in his tastes as 
your sort, but he don’t like to see his wife 
wear out.”—From Herrick’s The Common 
Lot (Macmillan). 





Miss Edgeworth’s Priggish Hero 


The worst of the matter was that, not alone 
obedience—never, after al], a particularly pop- 
ular virtue—but even kindliness to animals, 
even common honesty, became equally un- 
popular when taken under the pragmatical 
shelter of Frank: ‘“‘Mamma, I am going to 
behave to this snail as I should wish to 
be behaved to myself if I were a snail.” 
“Mamma, I was very honest, was I not, 
when I returned his nuts tohim?’’ ‘‘ Mamma, 
I will always be honest about everything as 
well as about nuts.’’ There were moments 
when it seemed hardly possible that any 
mother of spirit would not have risen up and 
slain such a boy!—From Emily Lawless’s 
Maria Edgeworth (Macmillan). 


Too Much Scenery 


Scenery may be too fine or too grand and im- 
posing for one’s daily and hourly view. It 
tires aftera while. It demands a mood that 
comes to you only at intervals. Hence it is 
never wise to build your houseon the most 
ambitious spot in the landscape. Rather seek 
out a more humble and secluded nook or cor- 
ner, which you can fill and warm with your 


domestic and home instincts and affections. 
In some things the half is often more satisfy- 
ing than the whole.—From Burroughs’s Far 
and Near (Houghton & Mifflin). 


Children and Chores 


A personal return to the use of home 
**chores’’ would be a very distinct contribu- 
tion to the religious education of countless 
children. I doubt if there is any greater sin- 
gle need today in religious education, in the 
broad sense, than the need that parents should 
take pains to see that children have some use- 
ful service to render daily in the home, and 
learn there some thoughtful, unselfish con- 
sideration of others.—From King’s Personal 
and Ideal Elements in Education (Macmil- 
lan). 


Too Much Success—for Naples 


Similarly, I have been told of an Italian 
baker who happened to make a certain bis- 
cuit which gradually became a kind of *‘ Sally 
Lunn” in popularity among the foreign resi- 
dents. It brought him an increased clientele, 
and his fortune as a baker seemed assured; 
but one fine day the delightful little cakes 
were not forthcoming, and why? 

** Alas, Signora, I had to cease making the 
dolei; so many ladies wanted them! ’—From 
Fitzgerald’s Naples (Macmillan). 


Herbert Spencer as a Philosopher 


In sum, Spencer appears as a philosopher 
of a beautiful logical naivete. Generalization 
was an absolutely simple affair for him. If 
you found a bag big enough to hold all the 
facts, that was unification of science. If, 
meanwhile, you were ready to present a beau- 
tifully ordered series of illustrations of your 
theory, this showed that your facts themselves 
were conceived with a due respect to their 
own orderly theoretical unification. But or- 
derly exposition, which Spencer always had 
at perfect control, is not necessarily the same 
as the perfection of one’s theory.—From 
Royce’s Herbert Spencer (Fox, Duffield & 
Co.) 


America the Magic Word 


*©One day the boy told me that as soon as 
he was big enough (he is eight years old) he 
was going to run away and go to America, be- 
cause he could make more money selling 
papers after school than he could working all 
day in the fields in Gualtieri, and here he 
‘never had no time for no fun.’” 

The spirit of this incident is the spirit which 
today stirs all Italy, all Greece, all Syria, all 
Hungary and Roumania, and has spread deep 
into’ the hearts of the people of the whole of 
southern Europe. The eyes of the poor are 
turned with longing fancy to ‘‘ New York.’’ 
That is the magic word everywhere. The 
sound of it brings light to a hundred million 
faces in those lands, and, oddly enough, not 
one out of a thousand but believes that to 
come to America it is is necessary to come to 
New York.—From Brandenburg’s Imported 
Americans (Stokes). 


| | 
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Your critic sits at his desk as the books of its more sophisticated setting, did not type, of Southern stock which has lived 


come to him for review and keeps his 
weather eye open for ‘‘ The Great Ameri- 
can Novel.’’ The expression is, after all, 
rather a shallow one. Did any one ever 
hear of “The Great English Novel,” or 
“The Great French Novel”? People 
have written pretty thoroughly the life of 
London, and the life of the Provinces, the 
life of Paris, and the life of the Depart- 
ments, but no one has ever yet been able 
to make a vest-pocket edition of English 
life, or of French life, either. It seems 
to be expected of American literature, 
that it shall produce at some time a book 
that shall, in its four hundred odd pages 
reflect us, from French New Orleans to 
Scandinavian Minnesota; from Puritan 
New England to Latin New Mexico, in 
all our astonishing variety of life. 

Yet the Great American Novel is being 
written—piecemeal, and the younger writ- 
ers of today are the ones who are doing it. 
We are at a transition point in our lit- 
erary life. We are no longer at the 
apron-strings of English literature. We 
stand on our own feet, with ideals of our 
own, methods of our own and material 
of ourown. Our Irving, our Hawthorne, 
our Longfellow, were influenced by what 
they inherited from English writers. The 
young novelists in America today are dis- 
tinctly American, and in England their 
work is now hailed with praise because it 
is so essentially American. 

‘‘The younger writers of today” is a 
term that is distinctly a variable. Each 
season sees the searchlight of public 
favor turned upon some new author, and 
unfamiliar names are always cropping up 
in the “List of Six Best Selling Books.” 
Yet in the search to discover those of the 
young writers from whom we are to ex- 
pect things, there are signs to 
guide those who look closely. 

At the outset of the search 
one is met by Tragedy. Mc- 
Teague, The Octopus, The Pit, 
were real achievements in the 
writing down of American life 
—but they were infinitely more 
as promises. Yet even as it is, 
the name Frank Norris means 
much to the new American Lit- 
erature, That vigorous young 
man, with classic profile, high 
brow and leonine shock of sil- 
ver-streaked black hair, was 
born to accomplish fine things. 
His death, just when he had 
achieved the mastery of his 
tools, was a deplorable stroke 
of fate. He had realized the 
epic quality of American life, 
and set out to paint what he 
knew familiarly with. broad 
brush strokes. The Octopus, 
meant to be the first of a tril- 
ogy on Wheat, dealt with life 
on the great Californian grain 
ranches, a subject that lent 
itself specially to the epic style. 
For that reason it achieved a 
success that The Pit, because 


attain. 
Southern life has also its epic qualities, 
and has already produced its bard among 





JACK LONDON 


Les Jewnes—Ellen Glasgow, whom one can 
praise without losing sight of such older 
writers as Thomas Nelson Page and 
James Lane Allen. Her work is mani- 
festly an attempt to write down the South 
and its people, broadly, freely, almost im- 
pressionistically. 

There is a distinct incongruity between 
the woman and her work. Miss Glasgow 
is a petite personage, smiling, vivacious, 
auburn-haired, with a face delightful to 
look upon when it is lightened by inspira- 
tion and interest. She is a real Southern 
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in Virginia for three centuries. Her home 
is in Richmond, and she writes in the 
midst of surroundings Southern through 
and through. Her house is one of the 
familiar Colonial type, with portico, and 
fluted white columns in front. Inside it 
is filled with fine old mahogany furniture ; 
the family silver plate stands upon the 
stately mahogany dresser ; turbaned dark- 
ies move about, and the atmosphere 
breathes the ideals that are always asso- 
ciated with the life of the Southern people. 

The story Miss Glasgow has to tell is 
the story of the South, in its happy days 
of glory and its dark days of tragedy. 
She declares her admiration for Tolstoy, 
and her books show it. In The Battle 
Ground, The Voice of the People, and es- 
pecially in her last book, The Deliverance, 
she shows herself an ardent follower of 
the great Russian. The three books are 
all on a large scale: transcripts of life 
with much of the reek of the soil in them. 
The story seems hardly the main thing 
with her. She is more concerned with pic- 
turing conditions, and pointing a moral 
by way of corollary. Big characters stand 
out from each book: few heroes in recent 
novels have such living quality as venge- 
ful, powerful, love-hungry Christopher 
Blake in The Deliverance, or such force 
and moral effectiveness as Nicholas Burr 
in The Voice of the People. 

The final impression left by all her 
books is that of a fabric of life woven of 
many varied incidents and characters. 
Yet the fabric is all of the same color 
and the emotional basis of the stories 
seems too much the same. The same pas- 
sions rule and interact, bringing about 
similar climaxes, and the result is a dis- 
appointing lack of variety. 

Among the younger writers 
Stewart Edward White is an- 
other who has a distinct epic 
swing in his work. He has 
brought a new part of Ameri- 
can life before our eyes. Far 
off in the northwest of our 
country there are broad for- 
ests, in the shadow of whose 
tall pine trees a great band of 
woodmen live and labor. These 
lumbermen form a hardy race 
of frontiersmen, and their life 
is individual and picturesque. 
Stewart Edward White was 
brought up right in the midst 
of them. He was born an 
out-of-doors man. The forest 
called him from earliest child- 
hood, and every minute he 
could spare, with possibly many 
that he could not spare, from 
his schooling he spent tramp- 
ing the forests in company 
with his father or alone. The 
lumber-jacks, quick to anger, 
strong in friendship, simple, 
honest, horny-handed, he came 
to know and admire. When he 
took up his pen to write it was 
naturally these men and their 
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life that appealed to him. His success 
came when he began to write about them. 

The Blazed Trail marked the advent of 
a new and forceful writer. There was 
in the book the bigness, the breadth of 
handling, the sincerity that make the 
epic. It was self-marked as a true record 
of a vital fragment of American life. An 
intense and. dramatic little love story, 
with the Hudson Bay country as setting 
—Conjuror’s House followed—and served 
to prove that Mr. White could handle 
the love theme as well as the theme of 
brawny men in antagonism. 

His recent story, dealing with the haz- 
ardous hunt for a defaulting Indian un- 
dertaken by two Hudson Bay trappers, 
and the love of an Indian maiden for 
one of them—The Silent Places—marked 
him definitely as one of the younger 
men who had arrived. These two stories 
were the result of a tramp of many hun- 
dred miles that Mr. White took through 
the Hudson Bay country, during which 
he got an insight into the ways of the 
picturesque old company which still 
wields the power of despot over the 
millions of acres in North Canada. 

Mr. White has been called ‘‘the poet 
of the pine forest.”” He has a side that 
is even more representative of American 
life. In the last few years there has been 
among us a great ‘“‘return. to nature.” 
Mr. White is the apostle of the “ out-of- 
doors’’—a sort of Thoreau of flesh and 
blood. This side of him is best repre- 
sented by his two recent books, The For- 
est, and The Mountains. Both are ac- 
counts of trips he has made; good-na- 
tured records of incidents, interesting, 
amusing and perilous, with which are 
intermingled practical suggestions on the 
way to get the best out of life in the 
open. They are brim full of enthusiasm 
for nature in all her moods, and one 
might call them rhapsodies on out-of-door 
life. 

Mr. White practices his own doctrines. 
The crowded and busy marts see him but 
little. One hears of him in Canada, again 
he is scaling the Rockies, and yet again 
he is boar-hunting in the wild islands 
lying off the Pacific coast. He is contia- 
ually on the go. Even his marriage, less 
than a year ago, did not stop him, and he 
spent his honeymoon with his bride climb- 
ing the most difficult passes in the Sierras. 
Personally he is just the man one would 
expect to be the author of such books— 
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keen-eyed, tall, wiry in build, quiet of 
manner, as all men who live much in the 
forest are. 

In Jack London’s work there is much 
that likens it to White’s. One would dif- 
ferentiate them most easily, perhaps, by 
saying that the former has a brutal 
strength that the latter has not. London 
has made Alaskan life his own particular 
property, not only by being there first, 
but by force of writing better than any 
one who has attempted to handle it. His 
life is almost a complete explanation of 
his work. He started in San Francisco, 
one of six children of a nomadic trapper. 

As a young boy he worked on a ranch, 
but soon the desire to wander seized him. 
He took to the sea, becoming oyster- 
pirate, salmon-fisher, seal-hunter, and 
finally shipping before the mast as able 
seaman for voyages to Japan and else- 
where in the Orient. All the time he 
was devouring such books as he could 
lay his hands on. 

He drifted to the Atlantic coast, then 
to London, eventually returning to the 
Pacific slope in time to join the rush to 
the Klondyke. His own remark about 
himself is interesting and characteristic, 
“‘T had just been hammering around in 
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the dark till I knocked holes through 
here and there and caught glimpses of 
daylight.’”” In the Klondyke he found 
himself, from a literary point of view, 
and began that series of short stories 
on Alaskan life, which, gathered in a 
volume under the title of The God of 
His Fathers brought him his first success. 
His work is not for the young or for 
sensitive people. He never turns away 
from horror. He is rather relentless 
about squeezing the last bit of agony 
and terror out of a situation. He minces 
no words and speaks bluntly and frankly. 
Perhaps this may be due in part to his 
subjects, for in dealing with half-civi- 
lized Indians and whites become semi- 
savage through greed or gold, he is han- 
dling naked human nature. Yet in his 
later work the same strain persists, even 
down to The Call of the Wild, his splen- 
did story of the uncivilizing of a dog, and 
The Sea Wolf which, having appeared 
serially, is just out in book form. 
London and White seem specially char- 
acteristic of the new American literature 
because of their vigor. Norman Duncan 
represents the more refined literary ele- 
ments in our life. The spirit of his work 
is all toward beauty of style and a pains- 
taking adjustment of form to content. 
He takes the art of writing seriously, 
which in these days of much casual, off- 
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hand composition is not a bad thing. His 
very first book was characteristic. It was 
a sympathetic study of the people in the 
Syrian quarter of. New York, a colony 
that he himself discovered, speaking from 
the literary point of view. The sketches 
showed not only care in the gathering of 
material, but the true word-artist’s feel- 
ing in the polish of the writing. 

The life of the people who eke out a 
precarious living on the rocky coast of 
Labrador and Newfoundland next lured 
him to literary labor. The result of 
many summers spent among the people, 
living as intimate friend in their houses 
and as a part of their life, was a book of 
short stories under the title of The Way 
of the Sea. In it Mr. Duncan succeeded 
in expressing in a marvelous manner the 
grim struggle of the hardy but forlorn 
and isolated people against the craft and 
might. of the sea. This second book 
showed even finer literary workmanship 
than the first, and brought him recogni- 
tion as a descriptive writer and stylist. 

This year he has graduated from the 
short story to a novel, Dr. Luke of the 
Labrador, a romance with plot and coun- 
terplot to add to the interest of the local 
color upon which his short stories as a 
rule depend. It is really a first-rank 
novel, and its hero, Dr. Luke, who gives 
his life and services unselfishly to the 
stricken people of the coast, is an unus- 
ually impressive character. 

It is strange how much of our fiction 
passes by New York entirely. London 
is the life of English literature, but these 
young writers have all dealt with phases 
of American life far removed from our 
“big town.”? Yet New York has contrib- 
uted her goodly proportion. The largest 
part of what might be called New York 
literature, recently at least, has dealt 
with the foreign element, as the Tales 
of Mean Streets, or with the submerged 
tenth along the Bowery. Two interest- 
ing figures have appeared in this field 
within the last few years, Myra Kelly 
and Owen Kildare. Both are the very 
newest of our young writers and what 
they have done can only be considered a 
promise. Miss Kelly has been writing 
amusing tales of the school life of the 
little children, Italian, Jewish, Irish, etc., 
who come to us with their immigrant 
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parents and must be educated. Her sto- 
ries, which have appeared in one of the 
monthly magazines, have been gathered 
into a volume under the appropriate title 
of Little Citizens. 

Miss Kelly is a humorist of the first 
water. That, incidentally, she has pic- 
tured, while telling of her school children, 
the life of a remote section of New York 
east of the Bowery, is merely a detail. 
Her book may also suggest certain edu- 
cational problems that confront us in big 
cities, but her main aim has been to 
amuse. She writes out of her own expe- 
rience. Having, on the inspiration of 
the moment, taken the examination for 
teacher in the metropolitan schools, she 
found herself almost by accident in charge 
of a lower grade in a building on East 
Broadway. She remained for two years, 
storing up the amusing episodes of her 
experience for future use. Miss Kelly is 
a young Irish girl, born in Dublin, and 
her Irish keenness and wit have stood 
her in good stead in the making of her 
tales. She has an effective knack of slip- 
ping in pathos here and there to heighten 
her humor. She has certainly the genius 
for story telling. 

Owen Kildare is distinctly a picturesque 
personality. A Bowery waif, who lived 
in the slums, and could not spell his name 
at thirty, at thirty-eight he makes his bow 
as an author. My Mamie Rose is the title 
of hisbook. One cannot treat it as merely 
a curiosity. It has far too much signifi- 
cance, and is too well written for that. 
Morever it has something to say and says 
it right vigorously, too. It is really an 
autobiography ; the story of Mr. Kildare’s 
life as a Bowery ragamuflin, as a news- 
boy, as a prize-fighter and as beer slinger 
in Bowery dives. It tells of his regenera- 
tion through a sweet, pure little woman 
who came into his life, and brought about 
the awakening of his soul and his ambi- 
tion, only to be taken from him just as 
her work was done. The story is pretty, 
and full of genuine feeling, but is spe- 
cially interesting because it is the story 
of Bowery people written by one of them 
—not a comment by a partially-informed 
outsider. It is a remarkable achievement, 
and one reads truth in every line of it. It 
should be a forerunner of many other 
books on The True Bowery and they 
should be increasingly interesting, as Mr. 
Kildare’s ability as a writer increases. A 
series of short sketches under the title of 
The Good of the Wicked, which appeared 
this season are too slight either to add to 
or take away from the impression created 
by My Mamie Rose. 

These few writers of the younger gen- 
eration, though they may be considered 
as among the leaders, are merely typical 
of the hundreds who are contributing 


to the writing of that ‘‘Great American | 
The new American literature | 
will at least be virile and picturesque. | 
The last generation of writers, of which | 
now only Howells is left to us, is to have | 
worthy successors. There need be no_ 
note of sadness in the cry, ‘‘The king is | 


Novel.” 


dead, long live the king.’’ 


Washington before Pavements 


It seems that Henry Clay, overdue at the Sen- 


ate Chamber, was once hurrying along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue when he was attacked by a 
large goat. Mr. Clay seized the adversary by 


the horns. So far so good, but how about the 
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next step? A crowd of sympathetic boot- 
blacks and newsboys gathered around, offer- 
ing advice. ‘* Let go, Mr. Clay, and run like 
blazes,”’ shouted one; and Mr. Clay did let go 
and did run, his senatorial coat-tails flying 
like pennons behind him.—From Pryor’s 
Reminiscences of Peace and War (Macmil- 
lan). 





A Call from Japan 


Our missionaries from all over Japan speak 
of the eagerness of the soldiers in camp, upon 
the railroad, in the hospitals, everywhere, to 
receive Christian literature and listen to Chris- 
tian instruction. They are unusually sober 
and thoughtful. In the judgment of those 
upon the ground there has never been a time 
when the Christian worker and missionary in 
Japan had a more promising opportunity to 
bring to bear upon that country, both through 
the soldiers and their friends, the practical 
sustaining power of Christianity. 

The American Board mission calls for the 
modest sum of $1,000 to enable them to meet 
these demands and enter the door so wide open 
everywhere. This amount can be sent by 
eable. They also report great suffering among 
the families of soldiers who have gone to the 
front. The Christian churches in the cities 
have apportioned these families among them- 
selves for comfort and aid, but even this costs 
money if any material assistance is to be given. 
Gifts should be sent at once to Frank H. Wig- 
gin, Treasurer, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
**For the Japan Emergency Fund.” 





The United Congregational Con- 
ference of Georgia 


The seventeenth annual session was held at 
Meansville, Nov. 3-6. On the fourth day the house 
of worship was crowded to the doors, with a large 
congregation outside. It wasinspiring to look upon 
such a gathering, the great majority of them fine- 
looking young men and women. Our Congrega- 
tional ways seem to fascinate the young people of 
Georgia where our churches are found. 

Rev. S. C. Williams was moderator. He is in the 
graduating class of Atlanta Theological Seminary, 
and is making a splendid record as pastor of 
Immanuel Church. 

General Missionary Brewer’s witty and inspiring 
paper on the State of Religion caused our seventy- 
four churches to stand before us, each in a brief 
word picture with its chief feature emphasized. 

Rev. Messrs. J. M. Graham, F. E. Jenkins, G. W. 





Smith, W. O. Phillips and Prof. 8. W. Howland con- | 
tributed sermons. Addresses on practical topics 
were given by Mr. John G. Bush, Prof. A. T. Scog- 
gins of the Seminary, Rev. Messrs. J. F. Blackburn, 
F. E. Jenkins, W. O. Phillips and Lawyer W. W. 
Bennett. Rev. J. C. Campbell, the new president of 
Piedmont College, aroused such enthusiasm that a 
generous contribution for the college was made on 
the spot. Professor Howland spoke ably for the 
Theological Seminary. 

A resolution was unanimously passed approving 
present home missionary methodsin Georgia. Rev. 
Messrs. Jenkins, Phillips, Brewer, Blackburn and 
Professor Howland were appointed a committee on 
union of denominations to visit the state meetings 
of the Methodist Protestants and United Brethren, 
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to request them to appoint like committees—the 
fifteen totry to formulate some plan for the practi- 
cal union of these denominations in Georgia. 

A motion to divide the State Conference into two, 
one for the northern and the other for the southern 
part of the state, found ready response. It was de- 
cided, however, to defer final action until the next 
meeting that there might be full consideration of 
the plan. These conferences when established will 
be auxiliary to the General Association of Florida 
and the Southeast. 

The next conference will meet with Marietta 
Street Church, Atlanta. F. E. J. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Concerning Leftovers 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


To the student of old cookery. books— 
and they are one of the most entertaining 
phases of the real history of mankind— 
it soon becomes plain that the generations 
of mighty trenchermen had no leftovers, 
since what the heads of the table did not 
want, those below the 


The modern disease, appendicitis, which 
may be said to have become fashionable, 
since it is found chiefly among high livers 
and those who follow their methods with 
life as far as may be, is born in part of 
the excessive tension of business life, but 
in greater degree of the enormous com- 
plexity of food preparations. Natural 
flavor is lost in highly-seasoned sauces, 


to the hours already necessary and taken 
for granted. 

Deft preparation, economy of expendi- 
ture so far as money goes, and results so 
savory that the leftover comes to be more 
desirable than the original dish, are all 
claimed as triumphs for the conscientious 
housekeeper. But one, at least, has re- 
volted and announces such triumphs as 

often distinctly de- 
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clean-picked bones go- 
ing to the expectant 
dogs with never a 
thought of the stock 
kettle still to be in- 
vented. It is recorded 
jndeed and in immor- 
tal verse that 
What they could not eat that 
night 
The queen next morning 
fried. 
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and we may not doubt 
that the king ate this 
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Ai 
introduction to left- sf 
over cookery with the | fa 
same good appetite | 
that had marked his [PR 
reception of the orig- | FM 
inal pudding. ry 

From Mrs. Glasse ‘: 


down through the long 
series of her successors 
to The Complete Brit- 
ish Housewife, which 
Dickens made the man- 
ual for his married 
hervines, the best 
known and, in many 
points, most imposs- 
ible of all, there is 
only bare suggestion 
as to the phase that 
now fills many pages 
of our own authorities 
and even has books 
solely its own. The 
Household Column of 
all the Sunday papers 
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strength have both 
gone into the sub- 
stance of the new con- 
































coction, and better 
things have been 
thrust aside—the walk 
or ride or any form of 
the life to be found in 
‘*God’s out-of-doors,”’ 
the book or study for 
which there is no time, 
while in the back- 
ground lurks certain 
disease and all its mis- 
eries for the con- 
sumers. Skilled den- 
tists insist that soft 
foods are ruining the 
American jaw and the 
American teeth. Doc- 
tors are beginning to 
realize that imperfect 
mastication—for why 
should one chew what 
slips down of itself, in 
its vehicle of sugar 
and cream?—means 
not only the ugly word 
adenoids, but myriad 
forms of indigestion 
and that till we return 
to the foods that mean 
full use of the teeth 
that at present decline 
crusts or hard breads 
of any nature, we shall 
steadily find added ills 
our inevitable portion. 

‘“*But what do you 
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and of many dailies 
labors ingeniously pro- 
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do with the inevitable 
bits, more than bits, 


Bs 





viding formulas for 
every fragment that 
refrigerator or pantry 
may hold, certifying 
that a family may live 
on its leftovers and 
even support another 
family if need came, 





~~. 


I've a red apple here, you see. 
Bite for bite, will you trade with me? 


good food it is a sin to 
throw away?” ques- 
tioned a young house- 
keeper. 

** Avoid them far as 
I can,’’ answered her 
moreexperienced 
friend, ‘‘and that 








much like the village 
in Ireland where all 
the inhabitants were 
kept in more or less affluence by taking 
in each other’s washing! 

There are also stories of intelligent 
young housekeepers who had evolved 
lunches of several courses from a cold 
potato or two and stray slices and bits 
of various meats, all blended judiciously 
in a sauce whose excellence blinded the 
eater to the real nature of the dishes 
before him. Other fragments of vege- 
tables were turned into salads, while half 
a canned peach and a little cold rice, as- 
sisted by a dab of currant jeliy, became 
the dessert which a weekly paper charac- 
terizes as ‘‘inexpensive and truly deli- 
cious.” 
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and the variety is so great that digestive 
force is taxed to its uttermost and at last 
succumbs entirely. The Simple Life is 
preached and the gospel is even gaining 
ground, yet hotel menus are the same and 
even the menus which are given as suita- 
ble for families of moderate means are 
complicated to a degree that means hours 
of daily work from mistress or maid. 
And at every turn the leftover in meats 
or fish, vegetables or fruits is handled 
again and often more than once, each 
transformation calling for enongh new 
ingredients to cover the cost of an en- 
tirely new dish and always some form of 
‘garnish ” that adds its quota of minutes 
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means educating my 
butcher. He pardons 
me because I want the 
best and know it, but is ashamed for me 
that I ask for three French chops, we will 
say, or half.a pound of steak. I explain 
to him that in Paris any housekeeper can 
buy half, or quarter, or even less of a 
chicken, and any odd bits for stock pot, 
and not lose caste. He smiles feebly and 
tries to look as if he believed me, but he 
doesn’t. 

“‘As to the spoonfuls of this, that, and 
the other thing, I calmly put them in the 
garbage-pail unless the janitor’s wife hap- 
pens to take them for her brood of chil- 
dren. My time is worth to me more than 
any croquette ever invented. 

““We are only two at present, and I 
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keep no maid, so we have ciphered it all 
out and live well on our system. We 
know that the European breakfast means 
that the brain is not clouded by a heavy 
meal and that. this is part of the secret of 
the way those Germans can work. They 
make it up of course and so manage to 
get as much too much as the rest of us. 
But we are both brain workers, and are 
bound to get the best results from these 
bodies that we first stuff and then drench 
with medicines to undo the work that 
need not have begun. I believe that the 
French system of ‘‘portions,”’ added to a 
proper knowledge of cookery would mean 
fuller purses and better bodies. I enjoy 
every mouthful I eat ; we both do, and G., 
who is naturally lavish, as indeed I am, 
is now educated to a point where he is 
not miserable at just enough.”’ 

‘‘But how about hospitality? Suppose 
a friend drops in?”’ 

“That too is provided for, because there 
must be open house for the few who 
make our little circle. I have studied 
the can question till I know just what it 
is worth while to keep in stock. In ten 
minutes from canned chicken—the little 
lunch tins—I can produce creamed chicken 
on toast that they smack their lips over, 
and so with a dozen other things. Come 
and see,’”’ and she opened the door of a 
corner cupboard where every order of 
good thing in tin or glass appeared to 
have place. 

“The chafing dish is always ready,” 
she went on; ‘‘the gas stove also. You 
know how I love to get up little im- 
promptu lunches, and that the leftovers 
are often their base. That is another 
matter. But as a whole I stand for the 
abolition of the leftover—within bounds, 
of course, for some things are better the 
second time than the first. In a genera- 
tion in which one requires a forty. eight 
hour day wherein to do the things ex- 
pected of one, it is time for revolt, and 
my banner at present bears the legend, 
‘Down with the Leftover!’”’ 





After the Vision 


BY MAUDE LOUISE RAY 


**T have seen the vision of Thee, O Christ! 
Now what wilt Thou have me do? 

For the hardest work in all the world 

I offer Thee service true.” 


‘Go back, my child, to thy little cares; 
Thou hast known them very long. 
Bear for Me yet a little while 

Thy feeling of bitter wrong.” 


“‘ Lord Christ, I am ready for martyrdom, 
For banishment, death or pain.’”’ 

* Patiently still thine heartache hide, 
Sing at thy task again! ” 


“*T am strong and eager and loving, Lord; 
I have courage rare to endure! ” 

** Are thine ears averse to slander, child? 
Is thine heart devout and pure? 


** Glad art thou in thy neighbor’s joy? 
Sufferest thou his need? 

—Ah! Then I know that thou hast seen 
The vision of Me indeed.” 





Thrice drear November! Since thou summonest 
Old memories, sadly sweet, and long-pent tears 
That flood dim eyes with misty overflows! 
And yet—and yet—a-glimmer on thy breast, 
Like some fair hope against the grief of years, 
Midsummer’s legacy—one crimson rose! 
—Hilton R. Greer, in Sun Gleams and Gos- 
samers. 


Tangles 


69. PHONETIC CHARADE 
A daring fellow sought to LAST a prize, 
And FIRST an eagle, sailing through the skies. 
His rashness fatal proved, and friends bereft 
Find in his LAST all that of him is left! 


’Mong woman’s rich and multiform attire, 

That fills, in every way, her heart’s desire— _ 

Be it of finest silk, or rarest lace— 

A WHOLE must ever hold the foremost place. 
NILLOR. 


70. CHARADE 


The FIRST —a famous orator — 
~ Had voice, of compass unsurpassed! 
The Eve of Waterloo— of war, 
Widespread, the end— beheld a LAST; 
While — truer words I never spoke — 
A WHOLE is apt to “ end in smoke! ” 
NILLOR. 


71. TERMINAL DELETIONS 


The Autumn leaves are FIRST and sere, 
And all in heaps and SECON DS droop; 
And many a LAST, or worse “O dear!” 
Is uttered o’er Jack Frost’s fell swoop. 
NILLOR. 


72. PHONETIC CHARADE 
While picking pears, the other day, 
I found a PRIMAL in my way; 

And glancing down a near-by street, 
I saw a damsel, prim and neat, 
Fast hurrying her LAST to greet. 


Instanter every troublous thought 

Of PRIMAL was a thing of naught! 

And other thoughts, the while I gaze, 

Quick fill my mind, from out the haze 

And TOTAL of long-vanished days! 
NILLOR. 


73. CHARADE 
The Japs FIRST their gunson Port Arthur accurst! 
And quick followed need—as their deadly shells 
burst— 
For many a LAST—always better when FIRST— 
For a WHOLE is most needed where carnage is 
worst! NILLOR. 


74. RIDDLE 
(One-third phonetic.) 
No lady cap-a-pie is dressed 
Without my aid, as ’tis confessed ; 
Nor runners long could do their best 
Were’t not for me on which to rest; 
And e’en a most persistent pest 
Soon disappears at my behest. 
NILLOR. 


75. PHONETIC CHARADE 
“A FIRST for your thoughts,”’ is the saying; 
In SECONDS we all have our share: 
To WHOLE tolerates slight delaying, 
And helps everything “ to get there! ” 
NILLOR. 


7%. TRANSFORMATION 
Behead and curtail, yet the whole will remain! 
And a clew to this Tangle will surely be plain 
If you'll read these two couplets exceedingly slow! 
For a truthful old saying is—‘‘ Read, and you'll 
know.” NILLOR. 


NILLOR’S PRIZE 


For the best and neatest set of answers to 
this week’s tangles the author will give a 
copy of Tangledom. One answer in each 
competing set, it is required, must be in 
verse, and the lists of solutions must be for- 
warded to the editor within ten days. 


ANSWERS 

67. Stonehenge. 

68. 1. Gray. 2. Hayes. 8. Early. 4. Cook. 
6. Frye. 6. Ham. 7. Bacon. 8. Baker. 9. Pren- 
tiss. 10.Cole. 11. Wood. 12. Burns. 13. Moody. 
14. Cross. 15. Daisy. 16. Roe. 17. Bright. 18. 
Lamb. 19. Browning. 20. Grevy. 21. Green. 22. 
Saladin. 23. Ruskin. 24. White. 25. Crockett. 
26. Frost. 27. Snow. 28. Knox. 29. Bell. 30. 
Bangs. 31. Young. 32. Tell. 33. Beveridge. 34. 
Waltz. 35. Page. 36. Grant. 37. Moore. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Mrs. 
E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., to 63, 64, 65, 66; D. F. 
M., Newton, Mass., 63, 64, 65; C. L. King, North 
Easton, Mass., 63, 64, 66: Robin, Beverly, Mass., 
63, 64, 
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Closet and Altar 


IN DOUBT 


St. Thomas doubted, but simultane- 
ously he loved. Whence it follows that 
his case was all along hopeful.—Christina 
Rossetti. 





I have hardly thought at all of those 
religious controversies since I last wrote 
to you; and I am much better for it. 
The feeling that Christianity must be 
true, because it puts me in my right re- 
lation with God and with the world, then 
comes into play, and I am much happier. 
I cannot quell the doubts, but I can com- 
mit myself to God; and being fully as- 
sured that when I am most a Christian 
I am the best man, I am content to ad- 
here to that as my guide, in the absence of 
better light, and wait till God shall afford 
me more.—James Hinton. 


The chief ministry which we can ren- 
der to all doubting souls, is to give them 
the quickest contact with Christ, the liv- 
ing Christ.— William J. Tucker. 


Oh, help us, Jesus, to conform 
Our spirits, thoughts and life to thine! 
Beyond this earthly strife and storm, 
Oh, make thy star of love to shine! 
When we are sinking in the brine 
Of doubt and care—Oh, come, that we 
As Peter did, may safe resign 
Our sinking helplessness to thee. 
—Charles D. Halpine. 








Thomas came on purpose to examine 
the wounds of the Lord. He was bent 
on reading the ‘‘evidences of Chris- 
tianity.”” It does not appear that he 
carried his purpose into effect. The evi- 
dences were offered to him; but some- 
how, on their being offered, there was 
presented to him something larger. It 
was to be a matter of fingers and hands 
with him. He would become a Christian 
through his senses—through touch and 
sight. He was suddenly made aware 
that he had a larger sense, a sense be- 
longing to his whole being, an eye and a 
hand not the organ of one faculty, but 
of his heart, which brought not the 
wounds of Christ but all Christ close to 
him.—Andrew Bruce Davidson. 





God always gives us light in our doubts, 
when we have no other design but to 
please him.—Brother Lawrence. 


Hide not Thyself from me, my 
Father, for with all my heart I de- 
sire to know and love Thee. These 
limitations of my powers, these ques- 
tionings and unsatisfied desires to un- 
derstand, are they not all of Thy 
appointing? O , my Light, let 
these not come n Thee and 
me, or break the peace which Thou 
hast pledged to faith, When the 
cloud hides my day, and I am 
pressed with doubt, give me Thy 
work to do, and let that work re- 
veal Thy presence. When Christ 
seems far away, help me to be Christ- 
like to my neighbor, that love may 
not fail of witness in the earth. Let 
not my vexations, springing from 
pas age of earthly living, be fog 
and mist to hide the shining of Thy 
face, nor sin bring blindness. For 
Thou art my confidence and joy, 
and by Thy light and life I live. 
Amen. 
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First Installment of a 
New Serial 





The Schoolmaster 


By Zephine Humphrey 


The Career of a High- 
Minded Youth in a 
Mountain Town 








{The author of the serial, the opening in- 
stallment of which appears on the following 
pages, is the daughter of a Presbyterian min- 
ister and was graduated from Smith College 
in 1896. She has spent several years abroad, 
and at present resides in Dorset, Vt., in the 
summer and in New York city in the winter. 
Our readers have from time to time had an 
opportunity of testing her literary abilities, as 
in the case of the little series of Nancy stories, 
Optimist’s Day and other contributions reveal- 
ing her sympathy with child life as well as her 
hopeful, idealistic temper. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. have published one of her books, Uncle 
Charley, and Bonnell, Silver & Co. the other, 
The Calling of the Apostle. Weanticipate for 
her readers ample satisfaction as they follow 
the development of this story.— EDITORS. | 





CHAPTER 1. 


When David Bruce announced his in- 
tention of teaching school in Lincoln 
there was an outcry on the part of all his 
friends. For David was a boy of unusual 
promise. And what was Lincoln but a 
hamlet, hidden among the mountains, 
remote, unfamed, unprogressive? Very 
beautiful, it was said by competent sum- 
mer-boarders, but distinctly no ‘field ”’ 
for a teacher. 

‘“What, go bury yourself? Leave the 
world behind? Limit your influence? 
Man, come down from the clouds and 
look at things as they are.”’ 

David however owned a very good pair 
of eyes and he used them conscientiously. 
To him it seemed that Lincoln had as 
much of a right to call itself ‘‘ the world ”’ 
as had New York city; rather more in 
fact, the original state of creation being 
taken into account. Moreover it was a 
question with him how big a circumfer- 
ence a man might soberly suppose him- 
self to possess in this matter of influence, 
that he should touch thousands of people, 
or what he expected to do with them 
when he had touched them. Lincoln had 
three hundred inhabitants. 

The vital motive of David’s action, of 
course, lay deeper than all this reasoning. 
It had its spring, like any other good mo- 
tive, in love. Lincoln had been to him 
from his seventeenth year what some fair 
Helen or Lucy or Margaret might be to 
another boy. He had surrounded it with 
a romantic affection, had dreamed its 
beauty into his thoughts until its moun- 
tains seemed a part of him, or he of them, 
to put it more modestly. Places have 
personality to some apprehensions. Lin- 
coln lived and spoke to David. 

When he had first come to the valley 
four years ago, he had been in a sad per- 
plexity. He was just seventeen, and his 
course of study in preparation for college 
had led him to the sure conclusion that 
there was no God. Why perplexity, then? 
Well, why? 

Mysterious destiny of earnest young 
souls, to begin their lives by denying the 
God that made them! Does heaven lure 
men most surely by casting them off at 
first? 

David was very unhappy. He sought 
relief in music, where his skill was great, 


and in the poets of various languages. 
How the piano thundered its fugues and 
symphonies! How often the stars were 
visited from amidst the city lamps by a 
searching, wistful young gaze! How 
Homer rolled forth his music! And still 
there was no God. 

It is only the indomitable heroism of 
youth which can endure strife like this. 
Hard-fought inner conflict, more often 
lost than won; hidden warfare, giving no 
sign on the surface of vietory or defeat, 
but waging incessantly—it is doubtful if 
life ever offers a greater difficulty. 

The uncle and aunt with whom David 
had lived since the early death of his 
parents saw that their charge looked 
pale. He had studied too much; he must 
go away, he must go to the country and 
live on a farm. David was not enthusi- 
astic. ‘‘The country’ meant nothing to 
him, city-born and bred that he was. He 
had planned to read Huxley this summer, 
and study the sonatas of Beethoven. But 
when he stood on the edge of the meadow 
in front of the Carter farmhouse, and 
looked across at East Peak, a strange 
thing happened to him. It was as if a 
rush of air, sudden and sweet, had blown 
in among his close-folded thoughts and 
swept them all away. He drew a long 
breath and shook himself; his body felt 
young and strong, fit for the climbing of 
mountains. He thrust his hands into his 
pockets and walked out into the meadow. 
There was no God, the philosophers said ; 
but it appeared there was East Peak. 

After this he let his books lie in the 
bottom of his trunk and gave himself up 
to the glory of climbing mountains. 
There was no cliff he dared not scale, 
no forest through which he would not 
somehow make his way, climbing trees 
to reconnoiter, surveying the ground 
scientifically, coming out at last, breath- 
less but always triumphant on the de- 
sired summit of Mount Mercy or Cleft 
Hill. His cheeks grew brown and manly, 
his limbs full of lithe vigor, his eyes clear 
in their blueness. So tall and straight he 
stood on the crest of the mountain, grasp- 
ing a comrade tree, it had been small 
wonder if the hills had called to him 
audibly to come and be one with them. 
Perhaps they did call; who can say? At 
any rate he was there... Where the brook 
rose on the side of the mountain in the 
heart of the forest, he knew; where it 
dived suddenly underground; where it 
came up again. The ways of the wood- 
birds were soon familar to him, and the 
shy doings of the rabbits. He would lie 
for an hour watching a field mouse ad- 
venturing among the stubble of the mown 
meadow, his stern young heart growing 
gentle in the midst of its perilous quest, 
his eyes respectful and friendly. The 
great comradeship of nature surrounded 
him, and broke in upon his musings. 

It was all so sane and healthy, this new 
enthusiasm, that the revelation to which 
it led, its inevitable spiritual lesson, pre- 
sented, as a matter of course, its aspect 
of gladness first, leaving its graver sig- 


nificance to sink in gradually. When 
David, standing alone in the midst of 
a high open pasture surrounded by the 
hills, realized that not for 4 moment in 
all these years had he lost God, he 
laughed; yes, laughed out in the face of 
the bright and bending sky. God was in 
music, God was in poetry, God was in 
nature, God was in his own soul. ' His 
denial had been futile, fantastic, an im- 
possibility setting itself up to serve as a 
fact. Scorn of himself mingled with his 
great joy. Then, having laughed, his 
face grew suddenly sober, and he took 
off his cap and fell on his knees in the 
midst of the grass and rocks. 

Yet this was not all. In the course of 
his wanderings, along the valley roads and 
up among the gorges, wherever a path 
might lead, he stopped frequently at 
houses. The social practice sprang in the 
first place from boyish hunger ; David had 
never been given to wide intercourse with 
his kind. But his was a personality upon 
which women love to bestow, be it only 
doughnuts and pie. So that he found 
himself welcome, and, being thoroughly 
awake now in all corners of his being, 
made the excellent discovery that human- 
ity was interesting. At first he suffered 
ashock. Reasoning about the matter be- 
forehand from the standpoint of his ig- 
norance and his desire after the fitness of 
things, he would have said, very probably, 
that a race of demigods must inhabit the 
hollows of Mount Mercy. The actual 
nature of the revelations made by the 
scattered households horrified and re- 
pelled him. He gazed at them unbeliev- 
ing. Then one day, watching a woman 
at work in the midst of her squalid brood, 
hopeless apathy in her face, pity leaped 
suddenly forth and swept him like a flame. 
That was the second great birth of the 
summer. . 

If only Lincoln might become as beau- 
tiful in its human life as it was in its life 
of mountain and forest! The idea pos- 
sessed him, and grew unconsciously, as 
ideas should, from longing into purpose. 
Only the purpose of the world, only the 
end towards which the ages toil, that was 
all! And to David it seemed quite at- 
tainable in a score of years. It was not 
that he set himself to the task; he was 
too modest. But the task was there. 

Then he went away from Lincoln; went 
looking back, taking leave of Mount 
Mercy again, again, exactly as lover with 
mistress. Not only religion and human- 
ity had he gained this summer, but a 
romantic affection, bright lodestar for 
his soul. It was not easy to go away, 
but, after all, he took the reality with 
him. 

He did not see Lincoln again for four 
years—not until the time of the opening 
of this story. He was busy with his col- 
lege work, and during the vacations his 
uncle and aunt wanted him with them. 
He did not forget, however. The ideal- 
ized image of the mountains and the val- 
ley which had done so much for him was 
before him constantly, and he did not 
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find it necessary to put them away as 
manhood grew upon him. The purpose 
held good, too. Lincoln’s righteousness 
must be established. Well, how? Then 
the question of his own form of work in 
life confronted him, and the two prob- 
lems, standing side by side, suddenly 
joined hands. He would do it; that is, 
he would do his best. Children, at least, 
need helping along the common road. 
He would put in an application for one 
of the Lincoln district schools. He was 
reading Mallory at thetime. The idea of 
the Lincoln Round Table flashed upon 
him, and he gave a shout which was all 
boy and slightly prophet, and, springing 
from bis chair, strode about the room. 
After that there was no hesitation. He 
went through his Senior year with the 
confidence of one who builds a secret cas- 
tle and goes out along the ways of life 
but to gather stones for it. 

There was an outcry, as we have said. 
Uncle, aunt, friends, instructors, all ran 
to avert the disaster. David Bruce throw 
himself away? Never, if reason had 
power. But reason did not have power, 
it seemed; or, if it had, something else, 
something unknowable, had more power 
still. 

“You’re not in love with a girl up 
there? ”’ asked one of his friends at last, 
baffled andindespair. It seemed the only 
logical explanation for the foolish act. 

The opposition of his friends strength- 
ened David, such is the perversity of 
human nature. But there was something 
distinctly chilling about the slowness of 
response on the part of Lincoln. There 
was only one school unprovided for, it 
seemed, and for that there were several 
applicants; the directors must take time 
to decide. A certain Miss Murphy had 
served the school well in a former year; 
it was probable that she would be re- 
engaged. 

To come glowing with a great enthu- 
siasm, ready to pour the whole of life out 
in a certain cause, and then to have the 
cause itself stand back and hesitate, is 
checking to the blood. David, however, 
was net now easily to be daunted. He 
stood aside and waited, smiling a little at 
the nature of his setback, learning hu- 
mility and humor. Then Miss Murphy 
decided to be married in the fall, and her 
pedagogical mantle, being left empty, fell 
graciously upon David. That was a day 
not lacking in greatness, that day of the 
young man’s appointment. He clasped 
his hands behind his head and walked up 
and down hisroom. The chance was his, it 
lay in his grasp, here and now, dream turn- 
ing reality; he had only to set to work. 
He saw a vision of Lincoln all perfect, 
shining among the hills. It was no less 
a revelation, in its day and degree, than 
the hope of the New Jerusalem vouch- 
safed the early prophets. 

The Lincoln Valley was without doubt 
a fit object of devotion. The mountains 
stood close about it, actual, strong, near 
presences, not distant boundary lines. 
Scarcely a mile of green rolling meadow 
and checkered fields and white scattered 
farmhouses lay between their bases. So 
friendly were they, in fact, that the tide 
of the valley’s life ran confidently up 
their mighty slopes a little way on either 
side and pushed against the forest, mak- 
ing little bays and inlets in the broken 
edges of its ancient solidarity. But this 


was only on sufferance, as children might 
be tolerated. ‘‘So far shalt thou come 
and no farther,’’ was written in the stern- 
ness forever unsubdued of the rugged 
crest of East Peak and in the high re- 
moteness of the broad, spruce-darkened 
summit of Mount Mercy filling the sky 
to the west. The valley life is the life 
for men; let them leave the hills to their 
wildness. To the north and south the 
valley opened out in long stretches of 
meadow land, threaded with streams, but 
the mountains closed it eventually, a 
straight, massive wall of them to the 
south, blue, with one purple cleft, soft 
folding hills to the north. From the lit- 
tle village in the heart of the valley one 
seemed surrounded with hills. From the 
roads along which lay the farms one had 
farther glimpses—sunset and thunder- 
storm and long, trailing fall of stars. It 
is worth a good deal in the country to 
command a wide northern sky. 

To those who take cognizance of the 
idealizing tendency of youth, it may very 
well seem that David’s actual return to 
Lincoln after these years of dream must 
be fraught with disappointment. But 
your true idealist continues calmly to 
idealize in the presence, as in the absence, 
of his beloved object. It is spirit he 
sees at all times, best spirit. Moreover, 
David was single-hearted, and it had not 
yet occurred to him that any one could 
seriously have dreams and not set to 
work at once to realize them with entire 
faithfulness. He marched after his visions 
steadily, quite as a matter of course. 
What else was there, pray, to do? Bal- 
ancing himself on the edge of the front 
seat of the stage coming up the Lincoln 
Valley, he saluted the mountains eagerly. 
There it was, Marshall Mountain. There 
it was, old Bare Hill. And there, ah 
there, Mount Mercy, moving grandly, 
slowly into sight, as she gathered the 
western fields of the valley into a sweep- 
ing hold and lifted her head far above 
them against the paling sky. It means 


‘more after all to reclaim an inheritance 


than to possess it first. 

The late August day was very still. 
The stress of the year was over now, and 
full maturity gave pause before turning 
aside-to go down the great ways of win- 
ter. Autumn had not come, yet its tokens 
were everywhere. The goldfinches and 
the sparrows flew low in restless flocks 
among the roadside bushes. The blue- 
birds called plaintively. Down in the 
swamp some maple saplings blazed scar- 
let. Beside the road and across the fields 
the golden-rod lifted its heavy masses of 
lavish splendor, regally tall and stately. 
Gorgeous color should deck a world mov- 
ing to meet its winter. Perhaps it was 
of that winter, that stern consummation, 
grand as our human death, that the hills 
were so prophetic, dreaming through pur- 
ple haze. 

It was not of winter or death, however, 
that David was dreaming, as he sprang 
from the stage in the village street and 
took his way out across the fields towards 
the Carter farmhouse. His face was alert 
and eager, and he walked in bounds 
rather than in steps. He took off his 
hat, and the air lay cool on his thick, fair 
hair. Helifted his face to Mount Mercy. 
Yes, lover and mistress they were still, 
and the greetings that passed between 
them were doubtless distinct enough. 


« 
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The life before them was inspiring to con 

sider. The one of them sat very still and 

pondered. The other seized the top rail 

of a fence and sprang shouting over it. 
To be continued.) 





An Aroostook Letter 


The past months have seen a great upheaval in 
the Aroostook (Me.) Conference. No less than four 
of the nine pastorates of the county are vacant. 
Mr. Poeton, who withdraws from Masardis, has 
accepted a pastorate in Vermont. The work he 
left has been carried on during the summer by Rev. 
W. G. Mann, who resigned charge of an important 
church to devote himself, under the direction of the 
Maine Missionary Society, to the needs of the re- 
moter districts of our state. A promising work has 
been begun at Zagle Lake Mills where a church has 
been organized and a meeting house is in process of 
erection on land given by a Roman Catholic. Eagle 
Lake must certainly become in the near future a 
center of large lumber manufacturing interests, as 
the mills of the Fish River Lumber Company al- 
ready indicate. It has about two hundred families, 
ministered to by a Catholic priest and by our own 
Missionary Mann. Besides these families, at least 
a thousand men have come and gone during the 
past year, working fora longer or shorter time. 
These men represent several states, as well as the 
adjacent Provinces, coming from as far South as 
West Virginia for summer work. Services fairly 
well attended have been held in the dining-room of 
the boarding house. The urgent need is not aione 
for some suitable place for meetings but as well for 
rest and recreation when men are not working. Mr. 
Mann designs that the new church, when erected, 
shall meet both these needs so far as possible, and 
its work be conducted somewhat along Y. M.C. A. 
lines. Work ia such a place must be done by those 
who have a deep love for humanity in general, for 
many of the people are there only temporarily and 
will settle only gradually. This Jove Mr. Mann 
possesses and the people fee! it. 

At Oxbow also a church was organized early last 
spring and a building has already been started. 
These settlements have grown up around and 
largely in connection with the great lumber mills 
which have been built since the Ashland branch of 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad pushed its way 
through the forest. Though struggling settlements 
now, they are constantly growing; and, since by 
virtue of enterprise and earliest occupancy tHey are 
rightfully Congregational fields, interest all over 
the state centers in the work being done there. 

The resignation at Island Falls of Rev. Frank S. 
Dolliff, who is obliged by ill health to relinquish his 
work for a time, removes from the conference one 
of its most faithful and efficient ministers. During 
his five years’ pastorate the salary has voluntarily 
been twice increased, a debt of six hundred dollars 
paid, the church benevolences more than doubled, 
the Sunday school increased in average attendance 
one-fourth and thirty-one members have been added. 
Mr. Dolliff’s withdrawal causes deep regret to his 
people and to his associates in the conference. All 
hope that his health will soon permit him to return 
to the work he loves. 

At Ashland, efficient work has been done since 
Rev. C. H. McElhiney came from the Methodists 
to join our body and take charge of the work in this 
difficult field. Congregations have considerably in- 
creased, the church has been put on a good finan- 
cial basis, less aid is asked from the Maine Mission- 
ary Society, and the outlook for a vigorous self- 
supporting church in the near future is promising. 
Already a much needed parsonage is io sight, land 
and pledges for $600 having been secured. 

Fort Fairfield, one ot the stronger churches of the 
county, has recently been left pastorless by the re- 
moval of Rey. D. L. Wilson to Belfast. Mr. Wilson's 
five-year pastorate was marked by efficient service 
in all departments of church work. A special fea- 
ture was a successful boys’ club which he organized 
and conducted. His going causes general regret 
and he is followed with deep interfest in his new 
field. This church recently entertained the State 
Sunday School Convention. 

Mention should be made of the recent visits of the 
state field secretary of Christian Endeavor, Rev. 
Cc. D. Crane, who in the summer spent about a 
monthin the county, and since then a shorter time, 
holding rallies and speaking in nearly every town. 
At Houlton he spoke to about three hundred school 
children interesting them with the curios he brought 
fron California. The cause of Christ an Endeavor 
and of the kingdom of Christ received a marked 
stimulus from the visit of this Congregational 
brother, who is as broad in his sympathies as the 
work of the kingdom demands. D. KE. P. 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Highland Light of Cape Cod 


UR letters this week are in the 
O nature of vacation echoes—if the 

Despotic Foreman can (or will) 
print echoes. The first one refers to 
Ernest P.’s letter in Oct. 22 as to the 
distance that famous light is visible; he 
reported 24 1/2 miles, and my Government 
list had 20 1/4 miles. The light keeper, 
asked as to the fact, promptly and cour- 
teously replied : 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: The boy’s statement 
about this light is correct. It can be seen 
24 1/2 statute miles, or 19 3/4 nautical miles. 
The light was changed three years ago and 
now shows a very powerful flashing light; 
the rays are concentrated to four points which 
throw a powerful ray straight out, and from 
its elevation of 183 feet from the water can 
be seen the distance stated, but farther away 
than that it would be below the horizon, be- 
cause of the curve of the earth. 

His statement about its being seen 75 miles 
at sea is also correct; the light itself is not 
visible, but under certain conditions of very 
clear air and a cloudy sky the ray has been 
seen flashing on the clouds by reliable cap- 
tains at that distance. As to those children, 
Eddie isa printer in Boston, and his sister is 
employed in the Court House at ——. 

S. D. Ricu, Keeper. 

North Truro, Mass. 

The last sentence is in answer to my 
question about two children who lived at 
the lighthouse when I was there in my 
vacation in 1877—how strange that they 
are grown up now! Who knows but 
‘*Eddie” is one of D. F.’s “‘journey- 
men’’? (No, the latest directory locates 
him in another office. By the way, why 
should a printer who has finished his 
trade be called a journey-man when he 
stands at his case all day long and only 
journeys out toget hisluncheon? I don’t 
believe D. F. knows himself!) The fact 
that sailors not only can see a light a 
long way off, but also its reflection very 
much farther still, gives a new meaning 
to Shakespeare’s beautiful comparison: 

How far that little candle throws his beams! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
According to the lighthouse keeper’s let- 
ter, which is the longer, a statute or a 
nautical mile? Think twice before you 
answer! A common or statute mile, as 
you know, is 5,280 feet. The nautical 
mile established by the United States 
Coast Survey is 6087.27 feet. Suppose 
two of you boys should try a race, one 
having a statute, the other a nautical 
mile—which would beat? If the nautical 
mile were literally over the water, you 
can suppose that the land boy walked or 
rode his bicycle, and the other rowed his 
boat or sailed his yacht (with a fair wind). 
Or, give the landsman an automobile and 
the sailor a steamboat—there are several 
examples in arithmetic for you! 


PORCUPINES AND OTHER ANIMALS 


Here is the boy who came from Labra- 
dor four years ago; we are glad to hear 
from him again. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was very glad to get 
your letter. I am living with Mr. S., and I 
like it very much. The5of Aug. we all went 
to the circus and when I saw the elephants 
they almost cared me. The 4 of July we went 
to L., and had a very nice time. Mr. S.’s dog 
and I caught 25 woodchucks and weeat some 
ofthem. They are beginning to catch rabbits 


in Labrador now. I have not heard from Dr. 
Grenfell for a long time. This summer the 
dog found a porcupine and he got full of 
quills and I lost the porcupine and we had 
to take the pinchers and pull them out. Bessie 
is living with Mrs. F., and it is a nice place. 
I go to school and like it very much. I must 
end. 

New Hampshire. 


If Alfred pursues education as ear- 
nestly as he does woodchucks and porcu- 
pines he will get it sure—success to him! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you for the cer- 
tificate of membership in the Corner. I was 
in Maine and New Brunswick last summer. 
The Saint Croix river is the line between 
Maine and New Brunswick. [ left St. 
Stephen one day at twelve o’clock, and 
walked across the river and was in Calais 
at ten minutes past eleven. How did that 
happen? My uncle lives in New Brunswick. 
I went out to the farm with him and rode on 
a load of hay. It wasfun. Another day my 
uncle killed a porcupine. It was a big one. 
He had quills on his back instead of fur. 
Your little friend, 

Methuen, Mass. EDWARD A. 


What kind of a nautical race was that 
across the St. Croix in which our Yankee 
boy beat old Time himself? .Can any of 
youexplain it? How did Edward like the 
porcupine? Alfred had some cooked for 
me when I visited him two years ago. 
And now, curiously enough, I have this 
note from a Corner boy, not very far 
from Alfred’s home. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The autumn leaves are 
very beautiful. Among the hills not far away 
there has been discovered a granite rock which 
has been split open and forms a cave. My 
dear squirrel, the last of the pair which Miss 
Ellen Stone petted once, was found dead in 
his cage last spring. He was about seven 
years old. But I had fifty chickens to take 
care of besides going to school. I send ——for 
Omuri San’s support in Japan, and 10 cts. for 
any object you think best, and a quill from a 
porcupine which my papa shot. 

Lebanon, N. H. OscaR B. 


Enclosures as stated. The dime goes 
into the envelope marked, ‘‘For sweet 
charity’s sake,’’ and the quill into the 
Corner Cabinet for the benefit of any 
children whose papas and uncles do not 
shoot porcupines. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We went on our vaca- 
tion in a camp wagon and camped at the edge 
of the town of Guttenberg, Io. We went fish- 
ing on the Mississippi. I don’t think any- 
body had a better time than we did. 

Manchester, Io. Epirx T. 


That is a little ahead of ‘“‘ Vacation ina 
wheelbarrow,” and I have just thought 
that Edith’s father and the wheelbarrow 
girl’s father studied theology together! 

Now that we are on the Mississippi, I 
will copy a bit of quite different experi- 
ence on that same river, though much 
farther up, almost at its very beginning 
in northern Minnesota. 


.. » Weare on the snag- boat in tow of a river 
steamer going up to winter quarters for the 
boats. It is dark, it is snowing, logs abound 
in the stream, and every once in a while they 
get under the boat, and bumpety, bumpety, 
bang we go, tables and chairs dancing, and the 
writer joggling to match. Nota bird or beast 
of any kind has been seen today. Yesterday 
I saw several small flocks of teal, and here 
and there, like heaps of dried grass or weeds 
on a lawn, the nests of muskrats rose, all 
about the meadows; and near their houses the 
rats themselves were seen swimming and diy- 
ing. Some prairie chickens, grouse and par- 
tridges were also seen, all giving interest toa 


ALFRED B, 


landscape ruined by the hand of the lumber- 
man. Why is it that man, to supply his needs, 
is so barbarously selfish and wasteful? Yet 
he is everywhere, and always! T. RB. 

Now a happy Thanksgiving to you, with 
plenty of woodchucks and porcupines— 
or, turkey and prairie chickens, if you 
prefer! 


For the Old Folks 
NEW QUESTIONS 
Can any of your readers furnish me with a 
poem beginning in this way? 


Don’t pity yourself, 
It is petty and small. 
I should be very glad to get it. 


Essex, Mass. H. Es C. 





C. C. B. wishes the author of a poem 
entitled The Master’s Touch, founded 
upon Mark 8: 15, which begins: 


He touched her hand, and the fever left her ; 

He tou: hed her hand as He only can, 

With the wondrous skill of the Great Physician, 
With the tender touch of the Son of Man; 

And the fever pain in the throbbing temples 
Died out with the flush of brow and cheek, 

And the lips that had been so parched and burning 
Trembled with thanks that she could not speak ; 
And the eyes where the fever light had faded 
Looked up, by her grateful tears made dim; 
And she rose and ministered to her household— 
She rose and ministered unto Him. 





Where can I obtain the words to the piece of 
music, The Old Musician and His Harp? I 
think it begins: 

Bring my harp to me once more, 
Let me feel its chords again; 
Let me sing one gentle strain, 
Ere I pass to yon bright shore. 


Manchester, Ct. @. H. D. 





Has the piece, ‘‘ Not lost, but gone before,’”’ 
which is in Household Reading, gotten out 
by The Congregationalist in 1867, ever been 
printed in leafiet form or reprinted in the 
paper? 

Bozford, Mass. 

In that very interesting compilation of 
early Congregationalist articles, the piece 
is called, A Parable from Mrs. Gatty (an 
English writer), and was written for the 
issue of July 18, 1866, by ‘‘Genesee.” 
Meeting Miss Dyer, so long known to our 
readers as the Home Editor, I asked her, 
and she was very sure that it was never 
reprinted. Perhaps ‘‘Genesee’”’ is one of 
our Old Folks now! 


a. 





As I am seventy years old many of the lines 
published in the old fo)ks’ column come to me 
like old friends. I wish to ask about the lines 
beginning: 

A poor wayfaring man of grief 
Has often crossed me on my way, 

And sued so humbly for relief 
That I could never answer nay. 


I can recall one or two other stanzas, but if 
not asking too much would like the whole 


poem. 
Lee, Mass. 8. W. C. 


I am a Massachusetts man (in the Baptist 
Home, New York). Can you tell me the au- 
thor of the old hymn, ‘‘ A poor wayfaring man 
of grief,” etc.? I sung it fifty years ago, and 
sing it today. D. O. H. 

James Montgomery wrote that beauti- 
ful poem, which may be found in Dana’s 
and Schaff’s collections of poetry. The 
circumstances of its composition were 
very touching, and were fully given in 
the Corner of Oct. 12, 1899. Mrs. C. shall 


have a copy of it. v9 Wa Sta) 
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An Ancient Revival of Religion’ 


By Rev. A. 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, after visit- 
ing a large number of churches in the 
United States said to a friend: ‘‘Those 
persons are making a big mistake who are 
trying to get up an old-fashioned revival. 
The new life of the Spirit is not now com- 
ing to usin that fashion. God has other 
ways in which to manifest himself to 
men.’”’ What are those other ways in 
which we may look for the display of 
his power in bringing men to surrender 
their lives to him? Many are earnestly, 
expectantly, seeking an answer to that 
question. A London newspaper has lately 
been publishing every day for several 
weeks columns of correspondence in an- 
swer to the inquiry, ‘‘Do we believe?” 
The widespread popular interest in the 
discussion shows that multitudes who 
want God are taking up the plaint of Job 
as expressing their heart longing, ‘‘O 
that I knew where I might find him.”’ 
What, then, is permanent in revivals 
which bring people anew into fellowship 
with God? A thrice-told story of a revo- 
lution in Jerusalem under the good king 
Hezekiah, furnishes an answer to this 
question. Isaiah, the author of the books 
of the Kings and the author of the Chron- 
icles, give substantially the same account. 
They testify that these five things abide 
in every revival of religion: 

1. Preparation. Outward prosperity, as 
is often the case, had been accompanied by 
a decline in morals and righteousness 
during the long reign of Uzziah of more 
than half a century. For a time the 
temple services had been maintained with 
increasing costliness and splendor. Then 
they had gradually been disregarded. 
‘‘There is as much religion as ever in the 
nation,” we can imagine the people say- 
ing, as they are saying now, “but it 
shows itself in other ways than church- 
going.” 
hovah entirely ceased. The king took the 
sacred vessels of the temple for other 
purposes and closed its doors. Altars 
to other gods sprang up in every corner 
of Jerusalem and throughout Judah 
{2 Chron.. 28:24, 25). . 

Then the young king Hezekiah came to 
the throne, and one of his first acts was 
to tell his people their actual moral and 
spiritual condition. Their fathers had 
disowned Jehovah and left his temple 
defiled and empty. Their fathers had 
prospered for awhile, but the children 
were suffering from their wretched in- 
heritance. They were objects of con- 
tempt in the eyes of the world. Their 
fathers had been slain by the sword and 
many of the children were in captivity. 
Hezekiah declared his purpose to renew 
his covenant with Jehovah, and sum- 
moned his hearers to join him init. This 
was plain preaching by one who would 
be listened to, and the facts emphasized 
it [2 Chron. 29: 4-11]. That was the first 
step to preparation. 

The next step was to clean out the tem- 
ple and get it ready for worship. The 
priests and Levites worked sixteen days 
at this task. They found a great deal 
of filth to carry out and destroy, and 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 4. 
Hezekiah Reopens the Temple. 
28: 24-29: 36. 


Text, 2 Chron. 
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much work to restore the cleansed altars 
and other furniture to their appropriate 
places, They did it thoroughly (2 Chron. 
29: 12-19]. 

The temple of God is not now a build- 
ing of stone and wood, but a habitation 
of God built by the bringing together of 
living souls in which his Spirit dwells. 
This temple must be cleansed in order to 
get ready for a revival, and each one 
must cleanse the part which belongs to 
him. 

2. Confession. The ancient way to con- 
fess sin was to make a sin offering by 
shedding the blood of animals and burn- 
ing their bodies on altars to Jehovah. 
This the people did for the temple and 
for the holy city and for Judah. They 
went further and included all Israel in 
their offering [vs. 20-24]. Their willing- 
ness to do this for those of their own kin 
who had separated from them and set up 
a rival kingdom revealed a disposition 
which witnessed to their confession of 
sin as genuine. 

Confession of sin now is not by the kill- 
ing of animals, but by words and acts. 
It is acknowledgment of wrongdoing 
and wrong being. It is undoing wrong 
and doing right. It is taking up again 
the worship of God in his house. The 
_open doors of the temple and penitent 
people pouring into them is the second 
step in a revival. 

8. Consecration and praise. The an- 
cient way in which men expressed their 
surrender of themselves to God was by 
burning the flesh of animals on his altar, 
the ascending smoke of which signified 
their offering of their whole lives up to 
his service. It was accompanied by songs 
of praise with orchestra, choir and chorus 
and the worship of the entire assembly 
[vs. 25-80]. 

Consecration to God is expressed now 
by doing freely what we have opportunity 
to do to honor him and to lead all people 
todo the same. And those who do this 
will do it with songs of praise. It is so 
true and good to live in this way that 
devotion to him whom we serve: must 
find harmonious expression. 

4. Contribution. When the people had 
openly devoted themselves to Jehovah, 
it was a pleasure to them to conduct the 
worship of him nobly. They brought 
their gifts at the summons of the king 
and “the service of the house of Jehovah 
was set in order’’ [vs. 31-35]. 

The desire to give some worthy gift 
to God always goes with consecration of 
one’s life to him. It is quenching that 
life to repress the desire. King and priest 
and Levite would have been false to their 
trust if they had not called on the people 
to give and provided uses for their gifts. 
The man who objects to the contribution 
box in church cares little for the altar or 
him whom he professes to worship. 

5. Rejoicing. When the people had 
done these things they were filled with 
a surprise of joy. They rejoiced that 
God had prepared for them the blessing 
which they found themselves prepared 
to receive, and that the whole move- 
ment had come on them unexpectedly 
and suddenly [v. 36). 

When a revival comes through faith- 
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ful preparation by wise leaders, honest 
confession by them and by all, full con- 
secration, and willing contributions to 
the service of God, its blessing seems far 
greater than had been anticipated even 
by those who had longed and prayed for 
it. Under such conditions men do easily 
and joyfully what had before seemed im- 
possible. This year is closing with signs 
of religious revival such as have not been 
seen for many years. Happy are those 
who discern the signs of the times and 
gladly devote themselves to hasten its 
coming. 


The Evangel in Springfield 

For a week the Springfield churches of all 
denominations united in a definite evangelistic 
propaganda have been sitting at the feet of 
Bishop John H. Vincent as he has lectured 
daily on various aspects of Religion in Every- 
day Life. Technically he should be called ex- 
bishop, for the Methodist Conference has re- 
tired him; but no indication of his having 
approached the dead-line appears. 

The program announced that the meetings 
** will be attended by no emotional furor. No 
appeal for immediate decision of great ques- 
tions will be made. The aim is to reach the 
head and the heart of plain, honest, sensible 
men and women with the great facts of life 
and faith.” Dr. Vincent stated at the open- 
ing service that the word decision in the an- 
nouncement should have been profession. He 
should appeal for immediate decision, and 
from the first spoke ‘‘a good word for Jesus 
Christ,” the results of which are being sought 
in the evangelistic meetings this week. 

The first address, entitled Certain Abnormal 
Conditions, dealt specially with the fact of 
sin, a condition out of harmony with God’s 
plan for the world and for individuals, and 
showed how Jesus Christ makes it possible 
to attain the normal. The great congregation 
went away profoundly stirred by the tender- 
ness of the address. Certain Christian Theo- 
ries was an exposition of fundamental doc- 
trines from a practical point of view, showing 
the positive side of belief, while Certain Prac- 
tical Problems reviewed various intellectual 
difficulties and cleared the ground on the 
negative side. 

The Foremost Christian Agency was an 
exaltation of the possibilities of the home in 
the all-round development of every child, the 
religious nature most of all. The Three 
Christian Bibles were defined as the Scrip- 
tures, whose authority was emphasized, the 
inner light, and the “‘ epistles known and read 
of all men.” Perils and Possibilities of the 
Age concerned itself with various tendencies 
militating against the spiritual life, such as 
the ease with which wealth is amassed, Sunday 
desecration, etc. The final address was upon 
Christian Civilization, the effort to create a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
brought about by Christian living and activity 
in every department of private and publie life. 

The attendance was satisfactory. Thegreat 
City Hall was filled for the first meeting during 
the storm of Nov. 13, the last two evening 
sessions were crowded, and hundreds stood to 
hear the final address last Sunday afternoon. 
The constituency, at first noticeably elderly 
and Christian, lost these distinctive features 
as the week progressed. The meetings were 
free from any jarring note. The machinery 
moved smoothly, and public interest steadily 
increased. 

It is impossible to estimate spiritual results. . 
The meetings were “preliminary” to the 
evangelistic campaign to be waged during the 
coming fortnight. Besides the group meetings 
hitherto noticed, Dr. Robert A. Hume of 
Ahmednagar is conducting half-hour noonday 
meetings for men only in Trinity Church. 
The week was a splendid preparation for the 
following services of which due notice will be 
given. Lone. 
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Christ and the Christian Character 


After each Friday lecture Professor Pea- 
body meets the divinity students for a half- 
hour, answering questions raised by the sub- 
ject matter of the lectures. He has been 
given a largely attended reception by the sem- 
inary faculty. Lectures three and four fol- 
low: 


III. ROOTS OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


The more pressing the social problem, the 
more pressing is the demand for personal 
power such as Christ embodies. For the 
ethics of Jesus are the key to his sociology; 
the character which Christ inspires is the in- 
strument of his kingdom. What, then, is the 
character inspired by Christ? What are its 
standards, its enemies, its friends? and is it 
fit to survive? This question leads us to the 
most obvious aspect of the gospel; for, as 
Christ is a teacher and as his teaching is pri- 
marily that of character, our inquiry would 
seem elementary. 

But just here we are met by the two here- 
sies of Biblical criticism. One is that of the 
casuist: looking, as he does, for definite com- 
mands, for ethical prescriptions for specific 
ills, he finds contradictions and paradoxes. 
What Christ commands in one place he seems 
to undo in another. The casuist fancies the 
gospel a series of oracles, a collection of 
maxims; while in reality it is the utterance 
of a loving, living spirit. The New Testa- 
ment is not a code of rules, ‘‘ not views, but a 
view ’’; no wonder the casuist is baffled by its 
complexity. Here is the difference between 
Christ and the Pharisees: they taught pre- 
cepts, he was a teacher of principles. Thus, 
Christian casuistry tabulates the precepts of 
Christianity; Christian ethics seeks for the 
mind of Christ. 

The second heresy is that of the Christian 
dogmatist, who emphasizes doctrines; the 
confession of faith over against its realization 
in character. But Christ’s teaching is not of 
a logic of doctrine, but of a life. The dogma- 
tist, then, overloads the gospel with theology, 
and the casuist strips it of ethics; Christ does 
neither, but is always vital. 

How does Christ approach this Christian 
character? To watch him mold men into the 
character he desires, this is our task; it in- 
volves questions of so-called ‘‘ psychological 
hermeneutics.’”? We shall proceed by a study 
of the opposite type of character, the kind 
which Christ condemned. And here we have 
to change our preconceived ideas, for Christ 
forgives much that the werld condemns, and 
censures with stinging rebuke what we pass 
over lightly. The sin of self-sufficiency stands 
first in the moral hierarchy condemned by 
Christ. Though perfect, the Pharisees had 
lost the power of spiritual growth; they had 
been attacked by that ‘‘ossification of the 
‘heart ’’ for which there is no cure; hence they 
fell under the fullest condemnation of the 
Master. 

But he, taking in his arms a little child— 
unprecedented thing for teacher or philoso- 
pher!—taught that the childlike spirit is the 
condition for entering the kingdom. Teach- 
ableness, docility, the unspoiled, spontaneous 
nature of the child, here is the one duor of en- 
trance to the Christian type of charac‘er. 
This teaching is important today, for, al- 
though Phariseeism of the ancient s: rt is not 
prevalent, nevertheless, many are living on a 
kind of left-over morality, and, the sin of 
spiritual satiety, the disease of an over-nour- 
ished condition due to lack of moral exer- 
cise, ‘* staleness,’’ exist, producing moral and 
spiritual insensibility. Character is an un- 
folding process crushed by self-sufficiency; 
fostered by docility. Teachableness is, then, 
the first essential. 

Teachableness involves two principles. The 
first regards moral growth. Christ accepts 
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the tentative beginnings of Christian character 
and waits for it to grow; even in seemingly 
sterile lives he finds good; always he looks at 
the direction of a life. Here we meet Christ’s 
unconquerable faith in the moral potentiality 
of man—a faith which made him call unstable 
Peter a “‘rock,’’ and which would not allow 
him to let even Judas go or abandon hope of 
his final penitence. With teachableness must 
go faith in the one taught. It is to expect the 
child to grow up good, to look for character 
as the sower waits for fruit, to have a teach- 
er’s faith in the disciple even when the disci- 
ple has no faith in himself—it is these things 
which reveal the Christlike in us. So Chris- 
tian character, begun in docility, ends in self- 
respect. And there is no antinomy here; for 
it is not the sense of ineffectiveness but of self- 
sufficiency which is impenetrable; self-efface- 
ment is the beginning of self-respect. 

The second principle involved in teachable- 
ness regards the form which Christian char- 
acter assumes when it breaks through the 
soil of consciousness into the light and air. 
The learned world has thought of the reason 
or of the emotions as the point at which 
spiritual life emerges; and here we raise the 
perennial issue between rationalism and mys- 
ticism. But Christ turns neither to the rea- 
son nor the emotions for the initial step in 
Christian character. Christ appeals to the 
will, to moral decision—‘‘ Follow thou me.” 
This is what makes Christ’s work so personal; 
it is the initial sin of indecision which he 
attacks. ‘‘On which side?” is his question; 
and so will is moved by will, and character 
acts upon character. This point is often 
missed in theology; everything is assigned to 
man but moral initiative. Yet Christ’s first 
demand is for ethical choice; the first step is 
the determination to be good. 

At this point enters the sense of sin. Life 
now seems disorderly; moral discrepances 
are vividly seen. For Paul it was the battle 
between the old man and the new. So the 
Gospels recognize a turning point, a spiritual 
victory whereby, out of the travail of the 
soul, Christian character is born. The sense 
of a divided will—this is the sense of sin; and 
it is a sign of growth, not of degeneracy, a 
mark of emergence out of impenetrability to 
docility. The cry of the repentant sinner is 
the prophecy of redemption. So Christ is the 
friend of sinners, for out of the sinful con- 
dition grows Christian character. Thus the 
roots of Christian character are found in a 
teachable life stirred to faith in potential 
morality and based upon the choice to be 
good. 


IV. GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


We have seen that what Christ looks for 
is the possibility of growth, the will to be- 
lieve. What now is the issue of this growth? 
Three great words, taken together, express the 
moral ideal of the world and show the logical 
sequence of Christian growth. First, right- 
eousness. In using this word, Christ utilizes 
an idea already familiar to the Jews, as a path 
to what is unfamiliar. Though still legiti- 
mately claiming the essence of its ancient 
meaning, righteousness has with Christ a dis- 
tinctive meaning. The noteof spiritual right- 
evusness is found in the Old Testament, and to 
this gvlden thread Christ attaches his new 
teaching. He thus first legitimatizes what he 
spiritualizes. It is not a new legalism which 
be inculcates; rather, for ethical maxims he 
substitutes ethical principles; for an ethical 
code the ethical ideal. Whereas the old right- 
eousness regarded acts, the new regards mo- 
tives and purposes. Christ’s first protest was 
against the morality of conventionalism, a pro- 
test much needed today. Christ’s teaching 
aims not at form but truth; it is not ethical 
prudentialism but ethical idealism. 





Second, /ove—a broader word than right- 
eousness, and the flower to which the latter 
grows. Like righteousness, love is no new 
word. It suggests self-forgetfufhess and serv- 
ice. Strange, then, that so noble an idea is so 
often degraded into sickly sentiment. Love 
is the corollary of righteousness; follow the 
line of duty and it issues into love. Obliga- 
tion is the background of emotion; Christ 
teaches that the righteousness of externalism 
will be succeeded by the coerciveness of love. 
At the bottom of Christian love is service. 
Love is righteousness at work. . It is not ab- 
stract, it is individual; it is no general sur- 
render to emotion, it is explicit; it is the 
righteousness of one person applied to an- 
other’s need. This individualism of love is 
new with Christianity; the love, for example, 
which ancient Rome bestowed upon the poor 
was prodigal, wholesale. Abstract love of 
the heathen is easy, but often one heathen 
at our door is undesirable and objectionable. 
Yet Christian caritas grows from true Chris- 
tian love. 

Third, life. This word seems to hold the 
whole of the ethical process. To speak of 
life as the end of conduct was not new, but 
formerly physical lifehas been meant. Christ. 
spiritualizes the conception. Life and death 
are ethical processes; as Paul found, we may 
die while still in the body. Christ thus. car- 
ries the conception of living over into the 
ethical and spiritual realm. When Christ 
uses the word of eternal life, he employs it 
at its highest terms; it, therefore, has in it “a 
quality of timelessness ’’; we may enter life 
here, but it ends with God. The word life, 
then, comprehends all; to the Christian it 
means the growing of Christian character. 
When living is thus disassociated from phys- 
ical existence, the main question becomes, not 
whether one is living well or ill, but whether 
one is living at all: 

Viewing life, then, as made up of this dedi- 
cation of the will to service, what are its 
fruits and rewards? for Christ does not iet 
mere goodness be its own reward. Two op- 
posite answers are heard: the one, that a 
condition of joy, the raptures of the saint, a 
way of blessedness, constitute the reward; 
the other, that the fruits of life are a sense of 
escape from the penalty of sin, a way of de- 
liverance. Much in the gospels favors each 
of these answers, and that, too, without 
involving discord, for joy is not separable 
from sorrow, nor is to be blessed also to be 
sheltered. Through the incidents of pain 
and pleasure, character marches on straight 
toward the end. 

And that end? It is neither blessedness nor 
deliverance primarily. Asin the life of Christ, 
it is mastery, power. The secret of Christ’s 
strength was in the singleness of his desire, 
the completeness of his idealism. This ideal 
of power he sets before his disciples. Thus 
the Christian character as it grows through 
righteousness to love is discovered to be not 
only life but life at its fullest. Here is the 
mark and end of Christian life, leadership, 
mastery, not only of one’s self but of the world. 
It is in the divided life that danger lies; for 
the world is possessed by those not possessed 
by the world. 

We need this character today. All sides of 
modern activity wait for a fresh accession of 
moral power. In answer to this cry for eth- 
ical adjustment comes the word of Christ: not 
two masters. Man desires the divided life: 
honesty but money; reputation but position. 
But the teaching of Christ will tolerate no 
such ethical bimetallism; one cannot be mas- 
ter of the world and at the same time its slave. 
The source of power is the undivided will. 
Here is the effective utilitarianism; for the one 
form of power suited to the world’s mechanism 
today is Christian character. G. H. D. 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
Organizing for Work 

First Church, Oak Park, Dr. Barton pastor, 
has called for seventy volunteers, ready and 
willing to do whatever is necessary for the 
welfare of the church. This number will be 
divided into groups of seven, each with its 
leader and all working under the direction of 
the pastor. Theaim is not so much to increase 
the size of the church as to win men to Christ 
and develop Christian character and skill for 
service in disciples of Christ. In Third 
Church, Oak Park, Rev. A. H. Armstrong pas- 
tor, volunteers have been called for and are 
ready to do what they can to bring the gospel 
to those who are without it. Second Church, 
Dr. Sydney Strong pastor, does its work some- 
what differently, but with great efficiency and 
success. 


Professor Taylor on Industrial Tendencies 

A paper prepared with great care and the 
result of much research, entitled Social Ten- 
dencies of the Industrial Revolution and read 
at the St. Louis Congress, was given to the 
ministers at their meeting, Nov. 14. Profes- 
sor Taylor believes in organization both for 
labor and capital. He thinks employers have 
the same right and are under the same neces- 
sity for organizing as workmen, and that each 
must be bound by the same principles of jus- 
tice and law. The only possible way to se- 
cure and preserve the right of contract is 
through social organizations; the individual 
as such has lost his power in this direction. 
The tendencies are away from individualism 
toward the union of classes, and demand a 
new kind of legislation. The result of this 
tendency as visible during the last twenty- 
five years is a larger liberty for classes, if 
not for individuals, a rising standard of liv- 
ing for the mass, a stronger defense against 
the aggression of one class upon another, and 
a firmer basis and more authoritative power 
to make and maintain peaceful and perma- 
nent settlements of industrial difficulties. 
Professor Taylor thinks cities have begun to 
emancipate themselves from what he calls 
*‘ commercialized politics,” that improvements 
in municipal government abroad and even in 
the United States are gratifying signs of prog- 
ress. Not less so are improving conditions 
in rural districts, which may bring about a 
redistribution of population. But economic 
conditions and the increasing prominence se- 
cured by woman as a producer or a wage- 
earner threaten seriously the family and are 
not without their influence on the increasing 
frequency of divorce. But the reawakening of 
the spirit of social consciousness, the social 
activities of the church and the social ten- 
dencies of education are in the professor’s 
mind hopeful signs. Centers for the study of 
the social movement in all its phases, as well 
as for the study of the social problem itself, 
established in Paris, Amsterdam, New York 
and Chicago indicate the interest which the 
more prosperous class of society is taking 
in less fortunate classes. The Institute of 
Social Science and the Arts, organized un- 
der the auspices of the University of Chi- 
cago, with Professor Taylor as dean of the 
faculty, is meeting an evident need. The 
university has announced a four years’ course 
in religious and social science leading to a 
degree. Through these combined movements 
there is hope that international interests will 
become so important and nations be brought 
into such close relations with each other as 
-greatly to lessen the probabilities of war. 


Laymen and the American Board 


Last year the corporate members of the 
American Board residing in or near Chicago, 
with many pastors and other friends of for- 
eign missions were invited to lunch together 
at Kinsley’s and talk over the necessities of 
the Board, the responsibilities of our churches 





toward it, and the measures we should take 
if we would discharge them. At that meeting 
about seventy-five were present. This week 
Tuesday evening at another gathering at the 
same place and as guests of the same persons 
—Messrs. Kimball and Pitkin of Second 
Church, Oak Park—between 150 and 160 
persons were present. The report of the 
business men’s committee, of which Mr. Pit- 
kin is chairman, showed a substantial increase 
in contributions from Chicago and vicinity. 
It indicated also that a great increase in 
these contributions is demanded and is en- 
tirely feasible. The present year in place of 
$8,000 or thereabouts, at least $20,000 ought to 
be obtained. A good many of those present 
felt that the aim ought to be for $30,000 and 
some would set it much higher. One gentle- 
man whose works correspond with his ideals 
both in money and service thinks that the 
committee which has done so well should en- 
large its outlook, consider the needs of the 
home work as well as the foreign, see that 
all our great societies are remembered, and 
secure from the entire state, and for the state, 
not lessthan $500,000 a year. The party did 
not break up till a late hour. There can be 
no doubt that such gatherings are of immense 
value. They arouse interest in mission work, 
awaken enthusiasm through the information 
they impart, prepare the churches for visits 
from members of the foreign missionary com- 
mittee who appeal to them for what, on con- 
sultation with the pastors and leading mem- 
bers of the churches, each church ought to be 
expected to give. 


Councils 


Lake View Church is in some doubt as to 
its duty toward the future. Shall it continue 
to occupy its present site or shall it seek a 
new location, unite with other churches in 
the vicinity, or push its work alone? These 
questions proposed to the council which met, 
Nov. 11, were referred to a committee which 
will report at an adjourned meeting of the 
council. This church was one of the first 
aided by the City Missionary Society, and 
although its growth has not been as rapid as 
was anticipated it has done a good work for 
more than a score of years. Changes in popu- 
lation, the incoming of churches of other de- 
nominations, combine with other reasons to 
render the church’s problem somewhat diffi- 
cult. One fact ought to be kept in mind, viz., 
that the moving of a church from one location 
to another is in no way an abandonment of its 
field. In a city like Chicago changes of site 
and consolidation of churches are sometimes 
demanded. Where greater efficiency is thus 
secured this procedure should not be ac- 
counted a failure. 


Additions to the Churches 

The majority of our churches report addi- 
tions at the November communion. At some 
of them the additions were quite large. There 
were 22 at Union Park; 15—8 on confession—at 
Normal Park; and 35—21 on confession—at 
Ravenswood. At Rogers Park the increase in 
membership, chiefly by confession, has been 
rapid since Mr. Pound became pastor less than 
eight months ago. This church has sold its 
former house of worship and is planning for 
an edifice suited to the needs of the commu- 
nity and which will cost not far from $50,000. 
At present the congregation meets in a hall. 
While these instances of church growth are 
striking they are typical of what is going onin 
many other churches. 


Chicago, Nov. 19. FRANKLIN. 





Miss Daughaday writes from Sapporo, 
Japan, of streets bright with flags and gay 
lanterns and at half-hour intervals day fire- 
works because of the news of a victory. She 
says: “‘ Why must this dear people who were 
so steadily and peacefully advancing in the 
path of progress be called to impoverish them- 
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selves and sacrifice the very flower of the 
nation, for the army and navy consist largely 
of men chosen for intelligence as well as 
physical strength?” ‘“‘The soldiers as we 
meet them in the streets are clean, well- 
behaved young fellows with serious faces, 
as if they fully realize the gravity of the 
undertaking in which the nation is engaged, 
that of a life or death struggle with a big, un- 
scrupulous foe, albeit events are proving to 
the world that size and strength <o not always 
mean the same thing.” 





Chicago Sunday School 
Association 

A large attendance, splendid entertainment 
and a program of high order were features of 
the fall meeting of the Congregational Sun- 
day School Association, held with the South 
Church, Nov. 18. Each succeeding meeting 
sustains the good reputation this organization 
has for being one of the foremost in the coun- 
try in its thought and work for Sunday 
schools. 3 

The topic, The Relation of the Church Mem- 
bership to the Sunday School, was treated in 
six ten-minute speeches by three ministers 
and three superintendents, first the pastor’s 
relation, then that of the men and the boys. 
The speakers were Dr. Sydney Strong, Mr. 
John Vennema, Dr. Joseph A. Milburn, 
A. M. Corwin, M. D., Rev. J. J. Brokenshire 
and Mr. William H. Harper. It was evident 
that the efforts being made in the churches to 
interest the men and the boys in Bible study 
are of paramount interest to the Sunday 
schools at the present time. 

A resolution was passed, strongly commend- 
ing President Roosevelt for his high ideals in 
regard to the home and the religious instruc- 
tion of children and youth, a copy of which 
was forwarded to him. W. F. M. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 18 


Mrs. Joseph Cook presided. Miss Lamson 
read a letter from Miss Bertha Reed of Peking, 
speaking hopefully of the Bridgman School. 
An interesting report comes from Lin-Ching. 
In 1902 there were only 95 church members, 
and in 1904 there are 214; only 41 women, who 
hardly seem to have a fair chance with the 
men because there is only one woman to teach 
them. 

Mrs. Stanley writes of the girls’ boarding 
school in Tientsin, where the pupils, often 
fettered by the dire poverty of their parents, 
show laudable ambition to learn. 

Mrs. Sprague writes from Kalgan of the 
different lines of work, and in reiterating the 
needs expresses joy that there is a “‘ promise 
of the re-establishment of the Kalgan station 
on its old basis.” ' 

A letter from Dr. Hemingway gave some 
impressions made upon a new comer to the 
great work in North China. 

Miss Charlotte F. Grant, who has promptly 
responded to the call for another trained nurse 
for Aintab, was introduced. She goes out 
with Mrs. Papazian, sailing from Boston the 
day before Thanksgiving. 

It was worth coming to the meeting to see 
the face of Mrs. Miron Winslow, whoin her 
youthful old age at ninety-one is not afraid 
of a chilly morning or of her own voice in 
leading the devotions of others. 

The death of Miss Martha Chamberlain of 
Honolulu was announced at a Woman’s Board 
meeting some weeks ago. The report was 
based on a brief cable message. Letters have 
lately been received stating that the stroke of 
apoplexy which prostrated her while presiding 
at a missionary meeting was not fatal. She 
is now in a sanitarium, and hopes are enter- 
tained for her recovery. 
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The Connecticut Conference ; 


Connecticut is the most compactly Congre- 
gational statein the Union. Every fourteenth 
person in the Land of Steady Habits is a Con- 
gregationalist. At New London last week 
this proportion was apparently reversed. It 
really seemed as if thirteen out of every four- 
teen persons one met in that historic city were 
going up to the gray Gothic edifice of Second 
Chureh to discuss what Congregationalists 
can do for Christ’s kingdom. The large audi- 
torium was crowded at all the main sessions. 
Delegates came early and stayed late. They 
listened eagerly, discussed energetically, 
agreed or disagreed courteously. And how 
could a gathering of such earnest, wide- 
awake, loyal Congregationalists be other 
than interesting and profitable? 

The general topic of the conference was in 
line with that of the National Council—The 
Coming Great Awakening, as applied to va- 
rious departments of life. Mr. Jonathan 
Trumbull of Norwich was moderator. Dr. 
J. W. Bixler voiced the hearty welcome of 
church and city, which he and his church 
made good by unremitting effert for the com- 
fort of the delegates. 


EDUCATION AND THE AWAKENING 


Rev. L. F. Berry’s vigorous opening ad- 
dress showed how the social idea of redemp- 
tion is replacing the individual. It was an 
appeal to Christians to cast aside minor dif- 
ferences and work heartily and harmoniously 
together to build up the kingdom. Mr. S. H. 
Williams, president of the State Sunday School 
Association, in a conscientious, conservative 
paper advocated graded Sunday schools, care- 
ful training of teachers, supplemental courses 
of study, and explained the service of the 
Sunday School Association and the R. E. A. 
in this line. On the subject, Training Our 
Leaders, Rev. H. P. Schauffler paid tribute 
to the work of our theological seminaries, yet 
urged more earnest heed to the upbuilding of 
Christian manhood and cultivating a passion 
for soul winning. He believed a’ student 
should be rated chiefly for what he is and 
does rather than for what he knows. Dr. 
W. J. Mutch believed that the new evangel- 
ism has need of consecrated women. They 
can do a work in the homes impossible for 
the minister to accomplish. He pointed out 
the importance of training and using this 
great power in the churches which is only 
waiting to be called out and set to work. 
Prof. E. H. Knight set forth the full, prac- 
tical and systematic equipment of Hartford 
Seminary for training this class of workers. 

The conference accepted the admirable re- 
port of the committee on the work of deacon- 
esses, Of which Mr. Mutch was chairman, 
commended the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy for its training in this line and 
appointed a committee of five to develop the 
work further. 

EVANGELISM 


In the enforced absence of President Mac- 
kenzie, the address on Evangelism and the 
Awakening was given by Dr. W. T. McElveen, 
who, with a wealth of picturesque illustration, 
showed that fluctuation is not only a law 
of the natural world but also operates in the 
spiritual realm. We must understand and 
appreciate this law. We cannot get upa re- 
vival or bring down one, but we may ask 
for one, prepare for it and promise to work 
faithfully when it comes. An impressive 
prayer meeting led by Rev. W. W. Ranney 
seemed but the natural outcome of this inspir- 
ing address. 

CITIZENSHIP 


It is not strange that Connecticut is intensely 
democratic, since its settlers came from Cam- 
bridge to Hartford to escape the intolerance 
of Massachusetts. Puritans. Judge Epaphro- 
ditus Peck developed this thought in his elo- 





quent, informing paper on Thomas Hooker, 
the Ideal Citizen, whom he called the Father 
of American Democracy. We have become so 
wonted to the privileges and safeguards of our 
freedom that it is well to be reminded that 
this Connecticut parson blazed the trail for 
what has become a great highway of constitu- 
tional liberty and that the Connecticut consti- 
tutional system furnished the model on which 
the American Federal Government was built. 
The paper was enthusiastically received and 
there were many requests for its publication. 

The conference, like the National Council, 
invited a leader of labor organizations to ad- 
dress it, and Mr. Edward Roszelle, president 
of a Hartford union, defined the attitude of 
the working man toward the Church, affirm- 
ing that it is not hostile, but that the worker 
finds in his labor union such practical interest 
and support in his struggle to educate his 
family and better their condition as the Church 
fails to give. The speaker’s appeal for the 
sympathy and help of the churches was cor- 
dially responded to by Dr. Joseph Anderson, 
who in turn asked for the co-operation of 
working people. 

Rey. Franklin Countryman of North Bran- 
ford explained the difficulty of securing pure 
politics in a country town, due to isolation 
from the world at large and the close inter- 
dependence of the people, and showed how 
church and pastor may do much to quicken 
the civic conscience and elevate the ideals of 
Christian citizenship. 

Had one of the Old Testament prophets ap- 
peared in the assembly and poured forth his 
fiery denunciations of the sins of the people, 
it could not have stirred the conference more 
than the glowing protest of Rev. Clement G. 
Clarke of Plainville against the prevalence of 
the saloon and its attendant evils. Every drop 
of blood and every ounce of his tremendous 
vitality was employed in expressing his con- 
viction, and when he presented a set of resolu- 
tions calling for the restriction of saloons to 
a@ reasonable number, its unanimous passage 
was not alone due to his challenge, ‘* Vote it 
down if you dare!” but was a tribute to the 
testimony of his facts and the force of his 
logic. It was noticeable that while the more 
spiritual session of the evening before pro- 
duced a marked impression, these addresses 
on practical righteousness were enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed as furnishing something tangi- 
ble on which to spend the holy zeal aroused 
by the earlier meeting. 


HOME MISSIONS 


One session was given to the state work, in- 
troduced by the home missionary secretary, 
Rev. J. 8. [ves, who reported that a fund will 
probably come into the possession of the Con- 
necticut Missionary Society, the income of 
which will pay all expenses of administration, 
so that every cent given by thé phurches can 
go for distinctively missionary work. 

The foreign work was then presented by 
Rev. J. M. Henrikson, who spoke for the 
Swedes and Finns, Rev. Joseph Provost for 
the French, Rev. J. F. Graf for the Germans, 
Rev. Pasquale de Carlo for the Italians and 
Rev. Garabed Adanalien for the Armenians 
and Syrians. We know of no other state in 
-which work among foreigners has reached so 
large proportions and success. 

Miss Lydia Hartig touchingly presented the 
work among women, leaving an impression of 
rare consecration and effectiveness. The ses- 
sion closed with an admirable defense by Rev. 
William F. English of “the new country 
church,” an appreciation of its value and pos- 
sibilities. We hope to induce him to set forth 
his views for the benefit of our readers in a 
future Country Church Number. This meet- 
ing closed at 4.30 to allow for the social hour 
of fellowship, a deservedly valued feature at 
every Connecticut Conference. 





THE SERMON 


Dr. E. P. Parker pointed out Signs of Prom- 
ise in Modern Religious Thought and Life ina 
sermon wonderfully optimistic and abreast 
of the times from one whose ministry has con- 
tinued nearly forty-five years. He found 
promise in the fact that religious life is grow- 
ing saner, healthier, more humane and gen- 
erous; in the emphasis on personal righteous- 
ness, social salvation and benevolence. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Connecticut is rich in her intelligent, conse- 
crated laymen, a shining example of whom, 
Mr. Thomas L. Norton of Lakeville, contrib- 
uted a keen, broad, thorough study of What 
Christianity Has at Stake in the Eastern 
War. He was peculiarly fitted for the task 
by service in our Civil War, and by having 
given a promising daughter to the mission in 
Van, Turkey. The address illustrated the 
reflex influence of missions, for where a 
man’s treasure is, there will his heart—in- 
cluding his mind—be also. 

This reflex action of missions was fully de- 
picted by Rev. Robert Hume, who traced it on 
the missionary, on the church, on God. ‘“* The 
name of every man is written on the heart of 
Christ, and, that he may see of the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied, it is necessary that 
his name be written on the heart of every 
man.” 

The last address was by Rev. W. L. Phillips, 
an earnest consideration of The Awakening 
Needful to Increase Interest and Efficiency. 
He declared that a spiritual awakening would 
give us the right kind of missionaries and 
would develop in the churches at home a 
sense of responsibility for stewardship which 
would provide for the support of missions. 

With gracious closing words from Rev. J. 
R. Danforth of First Church, the delegates 
separated to work out in their respective fields 
the mighty impu'se to holy living which the 
conference had given. I. E. K. 


NUGGETS 


Our watchword for the future is the splendid one 
of toleration.—Rev. L. F. Berry. 

Every mountain of glory fell off toward some 
valley in which Christ faced distress and demo- 
niacs; and every valley sloped up into some moun- 
tain where he was transfigured.— Dr. McElveen. 

God-inspired men have been the strong, sinewy 
arms by which the declining times were lifted 
abruptly into a better state of being. ... At each 
of these crises God, through some prophet or re- 
former, has imparted something more of his munifi- 
cent life to mankind.— Dr. McElveen. 


Hartford Seminary Notes 


For sometime President Mackenzie has been 
suffering from a new attack of a trouble of long 
standing. On Nov. 10, an operation was performed 
by one of the best surgeons in the country. Condi- 
tions revealed showed that the operation, though 
serious, was imperative. * Dr. Mackenzie rallied 
well from the operation and signs point to a com- 
plete recovery. It is hoped that he will be back at 
the seminary after the holidays. 





Except for the president’s illness, the year opens 


auspiciously. Twenty-six new students are en- 
rolled, including three fellows, eight graduates, one 
Senior, two Middlers and twelve Juniors, making 
with the old students, a total of fifty-seven. Among 
lecturers announced are Prof. E. A. Steiner in 
December and President Slocumin February. Dr. 
Dawson’s recent address on Evangelism created a 
profound impression on faculty and students. 
T. C. B. 





The discussion of the question, Doe We Be- 
lieve? has already occupied over eight han- 
dred columns of the London Daily Telegraph, 
and is still going on with unabated interest. 
It may be questioned whether faith is ‘declin- 
ing, but it cannot ‘be said that the réligion is 
dropping out of the’ minds of thé people: *: 
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Rochester and Vicinity 


When Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, energetic host of 
the National Council, announced at Des Moines, 
with the fervor of a recent convert, ‘‘ This is 
the garden spot of the world,” laughter and 
applaase came from about 600 ministers, each 
of whom would emphatically have said the 
same thing of hisown town. But none could 
have spoken with such reliance upon the truth 
as the ministers from central New York. The 
agricultural building at St. Louis is our wit- 
ness. Our village churches within a radius of 
thirty miles ef Rochester are set in a country 
of wonderful fertility, and are enjoying the 
moderate prosperity ‘that comes from a suc- 
cessful agricultural year. Six days in the 
week we devote ourselves to making New 
York pre-eminent in butter and cheese, and 
the seventh—or a part of it, at least—we de- 
vote to Christianity in the Congregational 
form. It is not unnatural that we achieve 
proportionate success. 

“Get the man, and all is got,’’ said a maga- 
zine writer a few years ago. Bristol ** got 
him ”’—a man who in his ripe years was not 
afraid to leave the glitter of New York for the 
grave silence of our hills and valleys. Under 
his ministry new hope has come to the old 
church. New hymn-books and upholstery 
harmonize admirably with the old gospel. 
Ho, ye 476 superfluous ministers in Massa- 
chusetts, come ye! and ye that have no money, 
come ye! A year ago, the people of Reed’s 
Corners came to their little meeting house 
the morning after the Christmas celebration, 
to find it in ashes. Nothing daunted, they set 
about rebuilding. To the suggestion that they 
apply to the Church Building Society for 
aid, these sturdy farmers replied that “‘ they 
guessed they got along about as well when 
they tried to pay their own bills.” Today 
they havea tasteful, commodious $3,000 church, 
and self-respect beyond price. 

Irondequoit isa promising child. Organized 
a year and a half ago, it has given up the stu- 
dent supply system and with the help of the 
State Home Missionary Society has under- 
taken to support a settled pastor, Rev. F. W. 
Herrman. The plan is to move the original 
chapel. into a more favorable quarter of the 
town, where the church can minister to a 
larger population. 

In Rochester, South Church is again our only 
representative. Plymouth has closed its-doors 
and will doubtless never reopen them in our 
name, The year’s experiment did not prove a 
success. While the small remaining constitu- 
ency rallied heroically to the support of the 
church it was found impossible to rebuild the 
organization in that locality. The great, lib- 
eral Presbyterian churches in the vicinity 
gather practically all the church-going popu- 
lation. There was no prospect of growth, and 
the Home Missionary Soclety did not feel jus- 
tified in continuing its grant. The property 
will undoubtedly soon be sold for enough to 
cover thé mortgage. 

This closes the history of a church that bade 
fairat one time to bea power in the city. The 
Plymouth Congregational Society of Rochester 
was organized in 1854 and the church in the 
following year. For many years the church 
membership included some of the finest Chris- 
tians of Rochester, intelligent, philanthropic, 
devoted. A gradual change in the attitude of 
the church toward the accepted doctrinal stand- 
ards of Congregationalism alienated a large 
part of the people, and the decline of thechurch 
for the last ten years has been rapid. 

At South Church Rev. C. 0, Eames con- 
tinues to minister with increasing profit to a 
steadily growing membership, one of whose 
admirable characteristics is a cheerful attend- 
ance on the Sunday evening service. His re- 





cent Messages from the Master, embodying 
Jesus’ teaching on such subjects as Truth- 
telling, Common Words, the Home, Politics 
and Brotherhood have proved of special in- 
terest to his young people. With the coming 
of Rev. Harry E. Wright to Ontario and the 
beginning of a new pastorate at Warsaw, 
every church in the region about Rochester is 
supplied with a minister. 

A new Canandaigua looks up to the venera- 
ble church that for a hundred years has stood 
for the faith of the Pilgrims. A factory with 
$1,000,000 capital, a new electric railroad, and 
$300,000 spent in brick pavements are trans- 
forming the old town. The church has shown 
a happy ability to adjust itself to changing 
conditions. Membership, benevolence and 
home expenses have increased steadily and 
proportionately during the last few years. 
Since July, $6,000 have been spent in improv- 
ing thechureh plant. This church has always 
been fortunate in possessing members whose 
love for the kingdom begins with a love for 
the spot under foot. 

The spirit of evangelism is strong in all our 
churches. What shall the winter bring forth? 

In TR 


In and Around Ithaca 


The methods of the great Pittsburg re- 
vival are to be followed in a similar movement 
in Binghamton, in which all the Protestant 
churches but one unite. The services began 
on Noy. 13, with a corps of evangelists and 
singers under Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 

At Ithaca six churches are holding union 
services during the month under the leader- 
ship of Rev. E. E. Davidson. The need of 
evangelism expressed at the National Council 
is widely felt; and if a new evangelism, pul- 
sating with life, quick with sympathy with 
present ideas, appealing to the consciousness 
of the hour, bringing to bear the results of 
modern theology, is evolved by the Spirit, it 
will have mighty power. The leadership of 
the Spirit means for Christian influence con- 
tinual timeliness. 

The autumn meeting of Central Associa- 
tion at Ithaca, was notable for the non- 
controversial and positive presentation of 
modern points of view. The Recovery of 
the Gospel, discussed by Rev. P. P. Womer 
of Syracuse, has enriched the Christian con- 
sciousness with a fresh personality in Chrsit, 
a new appreciation of the kingdom of God as 
taught, by him, and a fuller experience of the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Changes of emphasis in theology, the theme 
of Rev. E, E. Smiley and Rev. F. G. Webster, 
were presented not destructively, but with 
appreciation of the positive contribution of 
these changes to the Christian thought and 
life. There were strong affirmations of faith 
in the Christ in eternal relations with the 
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Canandaigua; E. A. George, Ithaca 


Father, culminating in Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
sermon at the installation of Rev. E. A. 
George, which was combined with the meet- 
ing of the association. Dr. Abbott said that 
the movement of the new theology, instead of 
being toward Unitarianism and rationalism, 
is the opposite. It sees the supernatural in 
everything and everywhere. It is a leveling 
up instead of a leveling down. The new 
theology should lead not to an unspiritual 
rationalism, but to a spiritual mysticism, 
which beholds and experiences ‘‘ God all and 
in all.” E. A. @. 


A Buffalo Letter 


The Niagara District of the Western New 
York Association held its recent annual meet- 
ing with First Church, Buffalo. This is one 
of four divisions of the largest association 
in the Empire State. The annual meeting of 
the general body, held in the spring, is not 
often invited to the smaller churches, while a 
district meeting may be. In this case it was 
held in a city church, for variety. Rev. G. N. 
Gallagher of Lockport was moderator, and 
Rev. T. A. Moffat of the Niagara Square 
Church preached. 

How to Study the Bible Devotionally was 
described by Rev. Messrs. A. L. Grein of Baf- 
falo, F. E. Dark of West Seneca and F. H. 
Reeves of North Colling. Mrs. Kincaid. of 
Brooklyn gave an interesting address at the 
women’s meeting. 

Rev. L. G. Rogers of Plymouth Chapel not 
only described the Need of a Revival with 
clearness and vigor, but pointed out the ne- 
cessity of methods suited to the times. No 
outworn and discredited form of appeal can 
succeed today. Mr. Rogers, ten years pastor 
of Fitch Memorial Church, has accepted a call 
to Plymouth Chapel, made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Rev. W. B. Humphrey, who has be- 
come a field secretary of the New York City 
Federation of Churches. This is already 
an important work, and the welcome given 
Mr. Rogers at a public reception, Nov. 3, with 
other marks of approval, promises large suc- 
Gess. 

This branch of First Church has been for- 
tunate in its pastors. Rev. Ruscoe Nelson, 
now of Windsor, Ct., gathered a congregation 
and Sunday school while a theological student. 
Rev. J. S. Wilson succeeded him: Then came 
Mr. Grein, who for seven years labored dili-. 
gently and effectively, enlarging the building 
and filling it with people. Here Rev. J. L. 
Franklin, with rare scholarship and guileless 
living, enriched its life until he was promoted 
to the Master’s presence. 

The Roland house of worship at West Seneca, 
Rev. F. E. Dark pastor, is nearing completion. 
This is in a new suburb of Buffalo near the 
Lackawanna Steel Plant and the Lake Shore 
yards. The building will be dedicated about 








evelands 


BAKING POWDER | 





The great cooking schools must have the best results. 
They use Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 
“] bave used Cleveland's Powder constantly both in scbool-room and lecture work. I 


recommend it.” 


Miss FANNIE M. FARMER, Principal Boston Cooking School. 














































































Jan. 1, free of debt, with a grant of $500 from 
the Church Building Society. The churches 
of the Western New York Association and a 
trustee of First Church, aiding the congre- 
gation, have made this possible. Mr. Dark 
has been tireless, enthusiastic and resource- 
ful, raising funds, making contracts, directing 
workmen and “‘ doing things ” generally. 

Our Buffalo Ministers’ Meeting, an unde- 
nominational club which meets each Monday, 
has been discussing Federation, Comity and 
Unity with intelligence and interest equal to 
that of the National Council. It is not only 
*‘in the air” and upon the lips of men but 
in their hearts, and the general demand of the 
Lord’s servants for a wiser and more gracious 
stewardship cannot much longer be delayed. 

w: BB. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ARN, ARTHUR J., New Lisbon, Wis., to Second 
Ch., Eau Claire. Accepts. 

BACKUS, JABEZ, Westport, Ct., to Elizabethtown, 
ee 

BoswoRTH, URIAH C., Chicago, IIl., to Fall River, 
Kan. Accepts. 


BooTH, EDWIN, Jr., David City, Neb., to Beatrice. 

Brooks, WM. E., S. Paris, Me., to Warren, Ct., 
for one year. 

FARNSWORTH, LYNN V., Steuben, Me., 
Fairfield. Accepts. 

FISHER, JESSE L., Exira, Io., to Lewis. 

FITCH, ALBERT P., Flushing, N. Y., 
Ch., Boston, Mass. 

FLINT, IRVING A., Warren, Me., 

HALES, JOHN J., McIntosh, Mass., to South Shore, 
8. D. Accepts, and is at work. 

HOLBROOK, IRA A., Sioux Rapids, 
Guthrie, Okl. 

KALEY, JOHN A., 
Valley, N. Y. 

KENYON, JAS. (M. E.), 
Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 

KLOSE, WM. H., recently of Lakeview, 
Fayette, Io. Accepts. 

LUCAS, ORAMEL W., to remain another year at 
Pacific Grove, Oal., with an increase of $100 in 
Salary. 

MAHONE, LUTHER D., 
Ore. 

McInTosH, P. J., Peoria, Ill., to De Long. 

MoRSE, EpGAR L., W. Williamsfield, O., to Spring 
Valley, Wis. Accepts, and is at work. 

OTTMAN, HENRY A., Chenango Forks, N. Y., to 
Richford. Accepts, and is at work. 

PARSONS, J. FRANKLIN, Woodburn, IIl., to Loda. 

PIERSON, ISAAC, formerly of Medford, Mass., but 
now living in Wellesley Hills, to the New Eng- 
land secretaryship of the Am. Tract Soc. Accepts. 

Ponp, Evarts W., E. Stoneham, Me., to Windsor 


to Ft. 


Accepts. 
to Mt. Vernon 


to Millis, Mass. 


Io., to W. 
to remain another year at Little 
Bradford, Pa., to Park St. 


Mich., to 


cares regularly for Astoria, 


Locks, Ct., where he has been supplying. Ac- 
cepts. 
WALKER, DEAN A., to continue indefinitely at 


Southwest and Bass Harbors, Me., where he has 
served three years. Declines, for needed rest. 


Ordinations ind Installations 


HUNTING, HAROLD, o. Plymouth Ch., Minneapolis, 
Mion., Nov. 15. Sermon,.Dr. W. E. Barton. 

MESERVE, Hagry C., i. First Ch., Danbury, Ct., 
Nov. 16. Sermon, Dr. P. 8. Moxom ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. N. M. Hall, D. B. Pratt, E. J. Lewis, 
H. L. Slack, S. H. Lee and Dr. G. B. Stevens. 


Resignations 

BASSETT, FRANKLIN H., Fingal, N. D. 

BLOOMFIELD, GEo. J., Machias, Me., after four 
years’ service. 

FARNSWORTH, LYNN V., Steuben, Me., after three 
and a half years’ service. 

Mors, EpGar L., W. Williamsfield, O., 
years’ service. 

SOUTHGATE, CHAS. M., Auburndale, Mass., to 
take effect Jan. 1, 1905, after nine years’ service. 

WATERS, GEO. F., ‘Glastonbury, Ct., to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1905, after 10 years’ service. 


after four 


Dismissions 
LEWIs, ALEX., Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 18. 
Personals 
BELL, WM. 8., Helena, Mont., since the National 


Council has been in Rochester, Minn., where his 
wife has undergone a critical surgical operation. 
She is slowly eae a and Mr. Bell will return 
to Montana by Dee. 1 

GOODSPEED, FRANK = First Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., observed last Sunday the tenth anniver- 
sary of his installation in that church. He was 
presented with a silver loving cup, suitably in- 
scribed. 

SEABURY, Jos. B., was given a generous sum of 
money at a reception tendered him at the close of 
a year’s service as supply at Needham, Mass. 





Churches Organized and Recognized 
HOLDENVILLE, I. T., rec. 12 Nov. The new chureh 
building was dedicated at the same time, and the 
Indian Territory Association of Congregational | 
Churches was organized. 
SULPHUR SPRINGS, I. T., rec. 14 Nov. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


Boston, Mass., Shawmut, Dr. W. T. McElveen. | human System. 


Course of popular lectures on the Greater English 
Novelists, by George Willis Cooke, on Tuesday 
evenings in November and December. Admission 
free. Silver offering. Thanksgiving sociable, 
from 4 P.M. on, “for any away from home, to 
whom the day is a bit weary.” 

GREENVILLE, N. H.—Rev. T. E. Gale is giving a 
series of Sunday evening talks on the different 
world religions 

New BeEpForp, Mass, North, Rev. F. E. Rams- 
dell. Pilgrim 


Club, organized for fellowship | 
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among men, starts with more than 100 charter | 


members. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Rev. O. C. Clark. Dr. J. B. 
Koehne has just closed his series of lectures on 


Continued on page 789. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. ~ 
10.30 A. M. Address by Prof. W. H. Ryder, D.D., 
Andover Seminary. 

SUFFOLK NORTH ASSOCIATION, Pilgrim 7. h, —— 
bridgeport, with Rev. W. H. Spence, Nov. 2 9, 2.30 Pp. M 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, mea 
every Friday,11 A. M 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
Church, every Saturday, 2.30 Pp. M. oder. Rev. W. T. 
McElveen. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








BABB—MC KOWN-—In Boothbay Harbor, Me., Nov. 10, 
by Rey. Thomas EK. Babb of Holden, Mass., Thomas 
Earle Babb, Jr.,and Grace Randall, daughter of Cap- 
tain Joseph Mc kown of Boothbay Harbor. 

GREENE—PARSONS—In New La hee Y., Nov. 14, by 
Rt. Rev. Frederick Burgess, D.D., Rev. Winthrop 
Benton Greene, pastor of Olivet Chiureh, Bridgeport, 
Ct., and Louise Gould, daughter of John Parsons of 








Chic ago. 
Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
jin = The 


wee ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 

im mey should sent with the notice. 

BUNCE~—In. Westford, Novy. 19, Emily Loker, wife of 
Augustus Bunce. 

FAIRFIELD—In Oberlin, O., Nov. 18, Dr. E. B. Fair- 
field, the second chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska, and president of other colleges. He was 
a close friend of Wendell Phillips and Henry Ward 
Beecher, a relative of Stonewall Jackson and one of 
the founders of the Republican party. 
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Bad Blood 


Is responsible for most of the 
‘diseases and ailments of the 
It seriously af- 
fects every organ and function, 
Causes Catarrh, dyspepsia, rheu- 
matism, weak, tired, languid 
rel and worse: troubles. 
ake 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which purifies and enriches the 


blood as nothing else can. 





For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on the.Blood, No. 3. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to oveey Goee —. Cuan 
and other special rooms connecte stablish- 
ment. Telephones, Rexbury 72 and 1s 


se 9 














FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston ; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago Minnea apolis; San Francisco: 
Los Angeles. Manual ‘pre. EVERETT UV. FISK & Co. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 


Rhovengh special ins for college} men and for those who 
are not. spose nstruction in N.'T. Greek. Addi- 
tio lecture Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th year opens he it. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
ete., apply to Prof. C. A EOK WITH, Cor. Sec. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 97th year Sept. 21, 1904. 
For cotshogee. , Map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 








THE AMERfCAN STANDARD 


Bible 





Kevised 


Published in over 7o styles; prices, 35¢. to $12. New Test- 
ament alone, 15¢. to 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 c. 10’ S0r tow York. 


The latest. greatest and best trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into English. 
Words and phrases in use at the time of 
the old version, but obsolete now, are 
replaced by equivalents that are more 
easily understood by modern readers. 


Sold by all booksellers. 


$2.50. 
Address 











CHAFING- DISH CABINET. 


appear. 


ACMA Te 





Look at the cut above. 
whole kitchen, pantry, salle a man- 
ger, and salon, in a space less than 
2ft.by3. There is a large cupboard 
space, a silver drawer, a recessed 
shelf for two carafes,a shelf for the 


The Chafing Dish is first cousin to Aladdin’s 
Lamp. It is the key to a thousand and one dainty 
dishes to delight any palate. 
and such a treasure-house as this, you’re ready for 
your friend, whatever time of day or night he may 


With its assistance 


Here is a 


cheese bowl, a guarded quadrant shelf with compartments 
for jars containing pickles, sugar, salt, pepper, cigars and 


tobacco. 
Nothing has been omitted. 


Plates and glasses are stored in the closet. 


This 


delightful cabinet is made in fumed oak or in birch, finished mahogany. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE , 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON °° 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 788.] 


The Nazarene, or The Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity. 

TORRINGTON, CT., Firet, Rev. T. C. Richards. 
Men’s League, now entering its second year, 
took charge of services on Sunday evenings 
(morning services being omitted) during absence 
of the pastor on his vacation. Each evening there 
were four speakers, from high school boys to a 
Yale Senior and senior d s. Attenda was 
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The BIBLICAL WORLD 


A monthly magazine of Bible Study and Religious Education. $2.00 per year; twenty-five cents a 
sory. For twenty-three years the eoding. exponent in America of the historical interpretation of the 
Bible. Each number contains an editorial discussion, instructive articles, and important information. 


EDITED BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER 





better than if the pulpit had been supplied. The 
league has raised $100 for improvements on 
church property. It has supplied music every 
Sunday even'ng and often takes charge of the 
Sunday evening service. With a church of 125 
members it seated at the first annual banquet 
fifty men. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


HOPKINTON, MAss., Rey. A. F. Travis. From 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hemenway, $300, to réfurnish 
parsonage parlor. 

WINDSOR, VT., Rev. W. H. Hayes. From Ben- 
jamin Flood of Waltham, Mass., $18,000 to build 
a new edifice in memory of his parents and of 
Franklin Butler and Ezra H. Byington, former 


pastors. 
Material Gain 


Corvuir, MaAss., Rev. A. R. Atwood. House of 
worship painted and otherwise improved. Re- 
pairs and improvements on parsonage begun. 

GRAFTON, NEB., Rev. C.C. Hammond. Edifice re- 
moved to a more desirable site. Cost of removal, 
$250. 

KEENE, N..H., Second, Rev. W. A. Hadley, has just 
raised a debt of $2,147. 

SANDWICH, MAss., Rey. G. H. Credeford. Reno- 
vation and improvements include steel walls and 
ceiling, interior painting and new chimney. Cost, 


$1,200. 
Clubs 


MONTREAL, P. Q., Nov.8 Address by Dr. W. J. 
Dawson of London. 

OMAHA, NEB., St. Mary’s Ave. has conducted a 
series of discussions based on the sacred books of 
the various religions. 

WHEATON, ILL , Fox River, Nov. 1. Addresses on 
Congregational Federation, Dr. C. L. Morgan; The 
Restoration of the Office of Evangelist, Dr. J. A. 
Milburn. 


From the World’s Fair City 


The great Exposition has now only a few days to 
live. When the gates close Nov. 30, the people of 
St. Louis will mingle feelings of regret with rejoic- 
ing. Regret that this marvel of beauty and educa- 
tive power is passing away ; rejoicing that now we 
may pursue the even tenor of our way, undisturbed 
by congresses and country cousins. Of the hun- 
dreds of meetings held during the summer, one of 
the most successful was that in Festival Hall on 
Congregational Day. With an attendance twice as 
large as the opening session of the Arts and Science 
Congress, and twenty times as large as the opening 
session of the Interdenominational Missionary Con- 
ference representing twelve denominations, Con- 
gregational Day was voted a great success. 

Church work during the fair period has been 
focused largely upon serving the visitors. The 
churches centrally located have often been crowded 
with worshipers. Congregationalists have been 
especially favored in hearing some of our most 
noted preachers: No special revival work has 
been attempted except by the Presbyterians. An 
extensive campaign in halls, churches, missions, 
seven tents and two gospel wagons was undertaken. 
Leading evangelists and singers have been used. 
Five hundred meetings, 300,000 attendants, 5,000 
converts sum up the statistical results. 

Before Dr. Patton’s departure for Boston the 
brethren gave him a few tokens of Western fe low- 
ship and good will. The ministers and their wives, 
with Dr. and Mrs. Patton as guests, lunched in the 
Y. M. C. A. Building. With Dr. Jones as toast- 
master an hour or two of post-prandial eloquence 
was poured over the guests. A union farewell 
service was held in Pilgrim Church, at which 
nearly all the city Congregational pastors were 
present. After brief addresses by Rev. Messrs. 
W. M. Jones, W. W. Newell, P. W. Yarrow and 
Mr. A. W. Benedict, Dr. Patton was introduced. 
His address, forceful, intensely earnest, bristling 
with missionary facts, bright with optimism, made 
every one feel that the new home secretary of the 
American Board had come into his own. 

The building of Immanuel Church, a property 
worth $2,500, owned by the City Missionary So- 
ciety, was burned to the ground Nov. 15. The loss 
is covered by inSurance. It is expected that a 
more commodious building will be erected at once. 
Rev. E. N. Goff is pastor. Pp. Ww. Y. 














THREE QUESTIONS 


1. Do you Read the Bible? Many do not. They prefer modern literature—the 
daily rs, the monthly magazines, and the new novels. ey read chiefly for recreation. 
Knowledge and culture are with them a by-product, and the amount is small. e consider 
the Bible uninteresting, others consider it antiquated. Many neglect the Bible—not from 
deliberate choice, but because immediate things occupy their time. 

But there are those who read the Bible. They are thoughtful people. Life is to them a 
serious matter. To be good and to do geod seems to them to be the bhiet thing. In the Bible 
they find more wisdom, strength and inspiration for living than any other literature furnishes. 

To which class do you belong? We hope to the latter. If so, another question arises: 

2. Do you Understand the Bible? Perhaps the question will surprise you. By 
some it is assumed that anybody can understand the Bible at the mere reading of it. People 
without knowledge, training, or special ability in history and literature have often coun 
themselves equally competent with those specially trained to interpret the Scriptures. But no 
literature, past or present, can be really understood except by him who has qualified himself 
by study and experience to understand it. Ability and training are conditions of right inter- 
pretation. One must study the Bible in order to understand it. Probably you realize this. 

Are you, then, devoting some portion of your time to genuine Bible study? Are you care- 
fully reading some of the recent helpful attractive books relating to the bipie? ave you 
gained the historical spirit, method, and point of view? 

te hag you have begun to understand the Bible in this larger way, we have to ask a further 
question: 

_ 3. Do you Teach the Bible? Thousands of people feel impelled to teach the 
Bible—the book is so important to our happiness and well-being. T ing the Bible is a 
service to humanity. A true teacher reaches deep into the lives of those whom he teaches, 
awakening and shaping the essential elements of their character. You can share in this trans- 
forming work if you will. Think how much you can help others, and how much you will 
yourself be uplifted. 

But do not be satisfied with superficial preparation for teaching the Bible. Qualify your- 
self in every possible tery Oo obtain, and to give to others, a true understanding of the Bible, 
for it is the greatest and best book. 

The BisLicAL WORLD can assist you in your reading, study, and teaching of the Bible. 
That is its one mission. Hundreds of thousands have availed themselves of its help. It costs 
rte se not much. Can you afford to be without its monthly stimulus, dance and 

nstruction”? 


‘Premium Offers open to either old or new subscribers 


Constructive Bible Studies 


An Introduction to the Bible: for Teachers The Life of Christ. 
of Children. By ERNEST D. BURTON AND SHAILER MATHEWS. 
By GEor@ia L. CHAMBERLIN. 220 pp., Cloth, $1.00 SUS BE, SEN, SLRS pompas. 
— The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER. 152 pp., cloth, $1.00 
postpaid. 5 


Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. 
Ras Est D. BURTON. 250 pp., cloth, $1.00 post- 
paid. 


Other Religious Books ° 
Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. Religion and the Higher Life. 


By Ernest D. BURTON AND SHAILER MATHEWS. > . 00 net 
216 pp., cloth, 81.00 net, $1.10 postpaid. Sse MARre™ 28.20, tem, 51.00 net, 


An Outline of a Bible School Curriculum. 


Toe W. Pease. 434 pp., cloth, $1.50 net, The Recovery and Restatement of the 


36 postpaid. Gospel. 
A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Lonay D. OspoRy. 280 pp., cloth, $1.50 net, 
#1.62 postpaid. 


ee EST D. BURTON. 152 pp, cloth, $1.00 post- 
paid. 


For One Year For Two Yrs. 4 remittance of 
Any ONE of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD $2.10 $3.60 eas eae 
Any TWO of the above borks and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 2.70 4.10 + a 
Any THREE of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 3.30 4.60 bill is paid, will be 
Any FOUR of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 3.90 5.10 all of these combi- 


accepted on any or 
Any FIVE ofthe above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 4.50 5.60 "should you desire 
Any SIX of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 5.10 6.10 of this monthly pay. 
ment pian, you will 

lease add twenty- 

Any EIGHT of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 6.30 7.10 amounthere quoted 
All NINE of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 6.90 7.60 02 22Y combination. 

Miscellaneous Books 


to take advantage 
Any SEVEN of the above books and THE BIBLICAL WORLD 5.70 6.60 please add ‘twenty- 
A History of Matrimonial Institutions. Adolescence: Its Psychology. 


By GeorGE F. HOWARD, 3 vols., 1,486 pp., art rf G. STANLEY HALL. 2 vols., 1,373 pp, cloth, 
buckram, $10.00 net, $10.72 postpaid. $7.50 net, $7.92 postpaid. 
Matrimonial Institutions. ...... $10.00 G. Stanley Hall’s Adolescence $ 7.60 
press ¢ Se «72 Express charges ia Bie 0 a en0 42 
The Biblical World fortwo years . . . The Biblical World fortwo years ... _4.00 
Total cost at regular rate . . ST&72 Total cost at regular rate 


6 ete oS 

Special rate to Biblical World subscribers : 118 
cash, or a remittance of one dollar, with an 
agreement to forward ene dollar per month 
during the next seven months. 


Special rate to Biblical World subscribers $10.75 
cash o. a remittance of one dellar with an 
agreement to forward ene dollar per month 

during the next ten months. 


Please observe that all of the books here offered with the Biblical World are of recent 
date—two have been on the market less than a month, five less than a year. The various 
combinations above thus enable one to obtain standard books at a very considerable saving 
of money, and to supplement these books with the monthly Biblical World. 


if already on our list, your subscription will be extended. 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO anp 156 FirrH Avenuzt, NEW YORK 








790 
Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth 
4venue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

New Methods in Church Service 

Mr. Lynch at Pilgrim, Manhattan, has just 
concluded a course of eight Sunday evening 
lectures on the Bible as Literature, which has 
been largely attended and awakened much 
interest. Numbers of strangers attended 
often. New conceptions were stated in Mr. 
Lynch’s winning manner, and no offense was 
given to any one. “We all love him very 
much,” writes Dr. Virgin. The pastor emeri- 
tus is slowly regaining strength, but is forbid- 
den all sources of excitement. In the Bible 
School Mr. Lynch has given in six lessons an 
Introdaction to the Bible, to the considerable 
quickening of interest. On a week night he is 
taking a class of young men and women 
through a course on Christian Character and 
Achievement. 


Lewis Avenue 

Dr. Kent is enthusiastic over the success of 
the new evening services, known for the pres- 
ent as Evenings with Jesus. The men of the 
church have sent a personal letter of invita- 
tion not indiscriminately, but only to persons 
they could hope to interest. The meetings are 
of the nature of a family assembly. Dr. 
Kent’s little pamphlet asks but one question, 
Do you want a better knowledge of the Bible? 
The services are a development of the pastor’s 
Bible class. The members form The Bible 
Study League. The sole aim is to popularize 
Bible study, by making it real and fascinating. 
The enrollment of members is simply to insure 
certain social features. A dignified service of 
worship is followed by a half-hour study of 
the closing incidents of Jesus’ life. Dr. Kent 
stands in his pulpit, and reports that while 
preserving a proper dignity for a church serv- 
ice, question and answer are freely exchanged. 
The attendance grows steadily. Some of the 
lessons are announced thus: The Devil, The 
Queen of the South, At Lunch with a Phari- 
see, A Rich Fool, Jesus a Sabbath Breaker. 
Monthly cards are issued, containing for each 
week a lesson plan not exceeding six lines. 


Brénx Extension 

The opportunity offered by the opening of 
the subway is already being measured by 
wide-awake Bronx pastors. Their message 
to their people is voiced in Mr. Makepeace’s 
ringing call to Trinity in the November Bul- 
letin: “‘The churches .. . are about to be 
tested by a great trial of their faith... . 
There will literally be thousands of new fam- 
ilies living within two miles of our church 
within the next year. This is no time or 
place for you to be idle.” The new library 
building opposite Trinity is half up, and will 
be a great addition to the civic forces of the 
neighborhhood, and due to the energy of 
Trinity’s pastor. The home department al- 
ready numbers 100. Sermons till next sum- 
mer will be grouped in three periods: Novem- 
ber to February, Power for Christian Service; 
February to May, Fruitage of Christian Life; 
May to August, Training of Christian Char- 
acter. The definite aim of the series is the 
enlistment and organization of every possible 
force for service. 


Dr. Cadman at the Y. M. C. A. 

A remarkable demonstration occurred last 
Sunday at the mass meeting of the Y. M.C. A. 
(of the Twenty-third Street branch), the first 
of four to be held at the Grand Opera House 
on Twenty-third Street. Over 1,500 men 
crowded the house, and at the close of Dr. 
Cadman’s inspiring address on Witnessing 
for Christ the applause was so continuous 
that the Doctor simply got up and talked ten 








CHURCH BELLS .cr5t. 


McSHANES BELL FON FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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minutes longer. The tribute was all the more | 
significant in that lessthan half present seemed | 
familiar with Y. M. C. A. meetings. The | 
power of the address was its appeal to Chris- | 
tian manliness. The Seventy-first Regiment | 
band played for a half-hour with fine taste. 
Pastor Wagner is to speak next Sunday, Hon. 
Seth Low presiding. Similar gatherings in | 
Brooklyn, Harlem and the Bronx are reach- | 
ing great numbers of non-churchgoing men. 
SYDNEY. 





Education 


Our Rhodes scholarship men at Oxford have 
begun to capture prizes in athletic contests 

The Earl of Dartmouth leaves $1,000 behind 
as his donation toward the new Dartmouth 
Hall at Dartmouth College. 

Ohio Wesleyan University elects Rev. Her- 
bert Welch, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., as president, | 
in place of Dr. Bashford, lately made a bishop. 

Yale has summoned to serve her as college 
treasurer an alumnus, T. L. McClung, 1892, 
who has made his mark in the West as an 
administrator and financier. He will work | 
with an advisory finance committee, a new 
cog of the administrative machine. 


| 
| 





The Banks Exploring Expedition under the 
patronage of Chicago University reports the 
discovery, under the ruins of the ancient city 
of Udnun near Bismya, of a statue in perfect 
condition of King Daddhu of Udnun, which 
Mr. Banks deems the oldest statue in the 
world now known. Udnun is mentioned in 
the Hammurabi code. Who was Daddhu and 
what was Udnun? 
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Cheap eggs 
are as good as 
cheap lamp- 
chimneys. 

MacsBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MACBETH, Finhwe 


Notice. 


THE HUvuTCHINGS-VOTEY ORGAN Com- 
PANY have secured new factory quarters, 
resumed work, and will in a short time 
be running at full capacity with increased 
facilities. 

The Company is in a position to give 
jobbing orders prompt attention. 

Office, Room 3, Pierce Building, Boston. 
Telephone, 850 Back Bay. 





bound, buy a HoLMaN, made b; 


The Oldest and 


Largest 


Bible House in America 


The Holman Co, were the first to make it possible for every person to be- 
come the owner ofa high grade Teacher's Bible at a fraction of the former 
cost. Thin, strong paper, flexible and durable bind- 
ings, and handy volumes characterize the Holman 
Teacher's Ley acqued The India ss Holman Bibles are printed on the 
es 55 most opaque thin printing paper m 
= Holman Bibles contain the newest momn.t the latest and best helps, and the 


OEM When you want a Bible that is easy to 
read, convenient to carry 9 durably 


Parallel edition gives both versions at a glance. 


most complete dictionary and concordan 
The Holman is the original Self- Proneuncing Bible. 





The Linear, 
Holman Quarto Bibles 


are the recognized standards everywhere. Family and Pulpit Editions 
in six different languages. We also have special bindings for pulpit 


and lodge 


Bibles + AR make suitable gifts and no Bible will give better satis- 


faction than a Hojman. 


Holman Bibles are carried in stock by all book sellers. 


on saje in your community, 
you are supplied, 


If not 
write us and we will see tha 


A.J. HOLMAN & CO., Publishers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Why permit a custom at the Gisele table 
which you would not tolerate in your own home ? 
Adopted by every denomination and eminently 
satisfactory. We were pioneers with this idea and 
our outfit is to-day used by the 


Largest List of Churches 


having the individual system. Let us send you the 
listand Free k showing styles and prices. 


We Offer a Trial Outfit Free to Your Church 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 34 St , Rochester, N.Y. 














LYMYER 
CHURCH 


BELLS. 











Alloy Church and 
talogue. The C. 8, BELL. Con's ifisuers 


Stained Glass 
hurch 


Windows 


designed as we know the art, lend 
the impressive beauty of old cathe- 
drals to modern churches and are 
wonderful in brightening -. old 
edifices with an endless variety of 
exquisite color effects, Our produc- 
tions are extremely simple or more 
elaborate as desired but reveal 
always the skill and taste of distin- 
guished designers, We submit 
water colored designs, photographs, 
estimates and refer you to examples 
of our work on request, 
Write forfree printed matterand 
“Question Blank’’— most valu- 
able in helping you decide what 
best suits your requirements. 
Flanagan & Biedenweg Co., 
59 Illinois Street, CuiCaco, ILL. 


FoR cHus SHURCHE ES, SCHOOLS. 
= B BELLS BEST OOPPER and TIN ONLY. 
yee. E. WAN VANDUZEN C CO. 


eae a 
FHP TMOINNATL O. o. 


“MENEELY & CO* rss. 


WEST TROY, SATERVLIET: N.Y. 1826. 


CHIMES, DEALS. and BELLS 


ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 
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In and Around Boston 


Fifty Years in the Ministry 

Last Monday Dr. H. J. Patrick, for the 
benefit of the Boston ministers, drew lessons 
from his rich pastoral experience of half a 
century. Among specialties which he advo- 
cated were catechetical classes, hymnology 
and sermons to children. Referring to the 
modern emphasis on the love and fatherhood 
of God, he urged the preaching of an all- 
around theology, presenting God the Judge, as 
well as Father, and Christ the Saviour, as well 
as brother and friend. The reminiscenses of 
this father in Israel, tender, humorous or 
instructive, were received with heartiest 
appreciation. 


An Associate Pastor for Mount Vernon 


It is now nearly a year and a half since Dr. 
S. E. Herrick asked Mount Vernon Church to 
release him from the duties of the active 
pastorate and after long and careful search it 
has succeeded in finding one to take up the 
responsibilities of the pulpit and administra- 
tive work in Rev. A. E. Fitch of Flushing, 
N. Y. A Boston boy, son of a former well- 
known merchant, he grew up in Dr. Plumb’s 
church in Roxbury, was trained at Harvard 
University and Union Seminary, where he 
was a favorite pupil of Pres. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, with whom he traveled abroad. He was 
ordained a little more than a year ago at the 
Walnut Avenue Church in Roxbury and has 
had a notably successful pastorate on Long 
Island. He preached one summer recently 
as a supply for Dr. Teunis Hamlin at the 
Church of the Covenant in Washington. The 
congregation on the first Sunday numbered 
seventy-five and on the last Sunday of his 
stay, 950. Not yet thirty, he seems to be a 
man of exceptional promise. 





The Alabama Convention 


The report on the state of religion showed that an 
evangelistic spirit had prevailed and added about 
300 to our churches within the last four months. 
The delegates seemed to come together under the 
inspiration of this fact, so that the first session of 
the twelfth convention was like an adjourned ses- 
sion of the twelfth National Council at its best. The 
influence at the beginning continued to the end, 
and deepened till the last afternoon, When the con- 
vention abandoned itself for a half-hour to hand- 
shaking, congratulations and praise. Nothing like 
it was ever seen before in a State Convention. Vet- 
erans of the Cross, who have known each other 
long, and are now near the end of the journey and 
of the battles, did not hesitate to embrace each 
other in tearful joy, exclaiming, ‘‘This is Pente- 
cost!” 

The convention gave positive evidences of spir- 
itual, financial, missionary and denominational 
progress. The increased interest was shown in 
the program, extending through four full days— 
Nov. 8-11. The sermons were on Paul, Influence, 
the Resurrection, the Elder Brother, the Meaning 
of the Cross, and the Purpose for Which Christ 
Came. Addresses were on the National Council, 
the Union Question, the Type of Character Favored 
by Congregationalism, the Bible Teaching as to the 
Support of Pastors, Our Great Work for the Sav- 
ing of the World, Co-operation of the Home and the 
Sunday School in the Spiritual Training of Chil- 
dren, the New Testament Doctrine of Baptism, 
Consecration, and Holiness. 

Perfect weather contributed to the enjoyment of 
the occasion and the success of the convention, 
which met for the first time in a rural community. 
Some apprehensions had been felt as to the out- 
come, but such will not be felt again, The South 
Calera church, in a delightful way, proved itself 
equal to the occasion. The next meeting will be in 
Pheenix. A. T. C. 





The school teachers of Luzerne County, Pa., 
have formally voted that they will resist all 
efforts of “‘grafters’”’ to make teachers pay 
for their places or retention of the same. The 
fact that such action is necessary is illumina- 
ting as te political conditions in Pennsylvania. 
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Connected and Graded Bible Study 
THE BIBLE STUDY UNION ( Blakeslee) LESSONS 


Circulation larger and more rapidly increasing now than ever before 








ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1905 


The Life of Christ 


FROM THE FOUR GOSPELS 


This new and extremely interesting series gives the complete and con- 
nected story of Christ's life and work from His birth to His ascension. 
It is arranged on the new four-course system, based on the four natural 
divisions of the Sunday-school, and is published in seven grades, all finely 
illustrated, with “Aree teacher’s aids, as follows: 

1. Children’s Course: GOSPEL TRUTHS AND STORIES. Incidents from 
Christ’s life suggesting great truths for children. 
$ Cards for Coloring, for children six and under. 


First Grade 


Second Grade: 


A itd to Study 


Third Grade: 
Fourth Grade: 
Aid to Study: 


Primary Monthly, for children seven and eight. 


y: Primary Teacher’s Helper, with lesson talks, etc. 
Making a uniform lesson in two grades for the Primary Department. 


2. Boys and Girls’ Course: STORIES ABOUT CHRIST. Groups of stories 
from the Gospels studied for their own sake and for the lessons they teach. 


Boys and Girls’ Monthly, for classes about nine or ten. 
Junior Quarterly, for classes about eleven or twelve. 
Junior Teacher, with special directions for each lesson. 


Making a uniform lesson in two grades for the Junior Department. 


3. Young People’s Course: THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


A connected view of 


the leading events and steps of progress in Christ's life. 
: Intermediate Quarterly, for young people. 


Fifth Grade 


Stxth Grade: 
Aid to Study: 


Progressive 
Bib’ 


arterly, for young people and adults. 


Study Manual, with notes, library extracts, etc. 


Making a uniform lesso» in two grades for the Main School. 
4. Adults’ Course: GOSPEL TEACHINGS. The practical and doctrinal) truths 
of the lessons, in the form of topics for discussion. 


Seventh Grade : Senior Quarterly, for advanced Bible classes. 
Bible Study Manual, same as in grades five and six. 


Aid te Study: 
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Copyright, 1904 


The River Jordan, near Jericho. 


This Life of Christ series is entirely 


new. 


It embodies the experience of fourteen 


years in preparing and using graded lessons. In 
the character and arrangement of the lesson ma- 
terial, in the quality of the illustrations, in meth- 
od and adaptation, it is a great improvement 
over any that has preceded it. 


These lessons combine 
radation of material and unity of 


study with 
subject, and thus unite the 


connected 


advantages of both 


graded and uniform lessons without their defects. 
They can be used successfully in any school, and 
afford an unrivalled opportunity for a splendid 


year’s study of Christ’s life. 


Specimen /llustration. 


Notes on this series, prepared by Dean 
Frank K. Sanpers, D.D., Yale University, 
will be published weekly in The Watchman, 
of Boston, The E xaminer,and Christian Work, 
of New York, and Vike Standard, and The 
Christian Century, of Chicago. Arrangements 
are pending for their use in other journals, 

The year 1905 is an especially favor- 
able time for taking up this new series, because 
it gives the whole year to this important and in- 
teresting subject, while the Internationa] system 
gives the first six months to the Gospe] of John 
and the last six months to the latter part of the 
Old Testament. 








The Life of Christ in the International System 
of the Next Seven Years 


The official outline of lessons from 1905 to 1911 inclusive shows that during that 
time this system gives two whole years and two half years — that is, three years out of 
seven —to the study of different parts of the Gospels, but that it gives no complete and 
connected study of Christ's life from the four Gospels together, as follows : 


1905. 
1906. 
1908. 
1gtt. 


Jan 


Jan 


wary to 


uary to 


January to June, six months in the Gospel of John. 

ber, a year in the first three Gospels. 
January to June, another six months in the Gospel of John. - 
ber, a year in the Gospel of Matthew. 


The many schools that appreciate the great advantage of studying Christ’s life con- 
nectedly will find this need satisfied in these new BIBLE StuDY UNION lessons. 











FOR FREE SPECIMEN COPIES OF THE LESSONS ADDRESS 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


95 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
Who Will Answer 


A woman missionary in Japan who has had 
an unusual opportunity, in connection with 
her free entrance to military hospitals during 
the last few months, to talk with wounded 
soldiers, sends the following question, to which 
she earnestly hopes response will be made: 


If you had before you «a man of good intelli- 
gence and moderate education, a man, that is, 
who could read and write freely, but who had 
only a narrow outlook on the history of even 
his own country; and if, this man never hav- 
ing heard of Christianity, you could hold his 
undivided attention for three minutes, what 
would you say to him? 


The missionary goes on to say: The men 
receive us with delight and really listen to 
what we say, but we must remember their 
physical condition, must be careful not to 
give them a distaste for our subject, and must 
not be in the way of nurses and doctors. 

For all these reasons we must make every 
second tell and not wear out our welcome, 
which is now pathetically cordial. I can 
usually get through three wards of forty 
men each in an afternoon, but sometimes 
not so many. We are trying to make plans 
by which each man shall be visited at least 
once a week, for if you meet a man whom 
you have talked to before, and he finds that 
you are not going to his room today, he looks 
so disappointed that it goes to your heart. I 
have never known of any work more direct 
or immediate in its results. M. B. D. 


Hospitable St. Louis 


We have learned that through a mistake 
on the part of an express company the dele- 
gates to Congregational Day at the World’s 
Fair who stayed at the Christian Endeavor 
Hotel were charged forty cents apiece for the 
transportation of their baggage from the sta- 
tion to the hotel. The St. Louis committee 
had agreed to bear this expense and naturally 
regrets the incident. If any of the above 
persons will notify Rev. W. W. Newell, 1907 
Virginia Avenue, the money will be sent 
them at once. CoRNELIvs H. Patron. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nor. 4. 


Doesn’t Detect the Sarcasm 


I read the letter of John Cotton, Esq., to 
Rey. Dr. Phraser, in your issue of 12th inst. in 
which Mr. Cotton seems to commend the cler- 
gyman for his severe criticism of a single 
quoted stanza of that familiar hymn, Sweet 
Hour of Prayer. I am much interested to 
know what Mr. Cotton and Rev. Dr. Phraser 
think of the writer of the 137th Psalm, verses 
5and6. Is healsoa hblasphemer? 

LAYMAN, 


Not Afraid of Oversight 


If we represent the Church of Christ, let 
us represent a strong, compact, progressive 
church, full fledged and positively a church. 
Who wants to belong to “‘an influence’? We 
are to exert an influence by our life, but we 
want to be members of an organized church. 
We are too disunited. Independency may 
have been well enough for old New England, 
where all belonged to one church body; it 
may be well enough in large cities where 
there are enough Congregational churches to 
makea happy fellowship. But it means some- 
thing to a poor isolated home missionary— 
and I speak from experience—to have a home 
missionary superintendent to whom he can 
look as having special interest in him and in 
his church, and who is an overseer in behalf 
of his church and of himself. 

And it means a longing for more of the same 
kind of interest when the pastor o a little 
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isolated church which is not a home mission- 
ary church—and again I speak from experi- 
ence—has no church representative who is 
especially interested in his church and in 
practical touch with it. The church may be- 
long to a conference, and the pastor may 
belong to an association, but what are these 
compared with sympathetic interest and prac- 
tical help of a spiritually-minded man, spe- 
cially dedicated to that purpose, who con- 
nects the isolated church with the great body 
of fellow-believers of their own denomination 
outside? .. . A few more “archbishops ”’ of 
the Bradford type and some coadjutors of 
moderate type would be a great addition toa 
new Congregational church. 
New York. Hi a; 


The Era of the Higher Evangelism 


I wish to express my appreciation of the 
editorial on A Campaign of the Holy Spirit 
in a recent Conyregationalist. If we obey 
the voice of the Spirit and wisely use in- 
creasing knowledge of the workings and 
manifestations of the spiritual consciousness 
among men, we shall have entered upon the 
era of the higher evangelism. And for lead- 
ership in this work the Congregational Church 
is pre-eminently fitted. May it rise toa great 
opportunity and help to inaugurate a great era 
of intelligent spirituality. 

J. PERCIVAL HUGGET. 

Cedar Rapids, Io. 





A Good Detective Story 


The Archbishop of Canterbury tells this 
amusing story of the way in which in one case 
at least his ardor in behalf of missions came 
to naught: 


When I was a young man I once made an 
impassioned appeal on behalf of a foreign 
missionary to an audience composed of my 
rural parishioners. The following week I 
was surprised on entering a provision shop 
in the village to be greeted with marked cool- 
ness by the worthy dame who kept it. On 
asking the reason of this strange treatment 
the good woman produced a half crown from 
a drawer, and, throwing it down before my 
astonished eyes, snapped: “I marked that 
half crown and put it in the plate last Sunday, 
and here it is back again in my shop. 
knowed well them niggers would never get 
the money.’”’ 





Truth is stranger than fiction; in fact, to 
many it is a perfect stranger.—Selected. 








NO SUBSTITUTE 


has yet been found for cod 
liver oil. There are so-called 
extracts, wines and cordials of 
cod liver oil that are said to 
contain the active principles 
This is 


absurd on its face. You might 


but not the oil itself, 


as well extract the active prin- 
ciples of wheat and make 
bread with them. The best 
form of cod liver oil, that can 
be digested and assimilated 
most easily, is Scott’s Emul- 
sion. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it, the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating on- 
ions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth, and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 


beauty of it is that no possible harm can. 


result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal ae to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the OF ae and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and, al- 
though in some sense a patent ee 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
— in any of the ordinary charcoal tab- 
ets.”’ 


. 














[stops CHILLS 


Painkiller S23 
















[YOUNG MEN and BOYS 


WANTED 
Positions Supplied in Busi Houses 
BRECK’S BUREAU 
51 No. Market Street, Boston 
See Mr. McGERIGLE. 

















Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, alse bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 





The Tonic 
Par Excellence. 


QUINA-LAROCHE)| 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
HN. William St.,B.Y, _ 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Juhn G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasi Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relati to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Ulark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secre ; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., tern Repre- 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave, and Twenty-second St.,New York. Missionsin the 
United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, amoug the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be rent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SociETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D as Secretary; Rev. L. % Cobb, D. oe 


Secretary Emeritus; 

East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St. Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
ational House, Boston, 8; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

ot Cc, A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The jonary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ment 
are wholly defrayed 7 appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D.,is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 
this de ment. 


jusiness Department, in charge of the Business” 


Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
ublishes Zhe Congregationalist and Christian World, the 
iigrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa- 

pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. Rec- 

ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 

and sells the books of all other publishers as well as i 

own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 

Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 

annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 

tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy a ministers or their widows. 
Seeks permanent fund $1,000,000. -Asks annual offer- 
ings from churches, personal donations and bequests. 
Chairman, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary v. 
Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave , and 22nd St., N. Y.; 
Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield 
Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
urer, Geo Gould; Corresponding Aeereserz. Bev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Koston. 
A hia mee grocer society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. 
and individuals solicited. 


Contributions from churches 





Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches ene pastors or 
yt on poppies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

m 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charies 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNIoN of Boston 
and vicinity Cnsorpanated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C_E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congnege. 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 88 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Con a House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherinan, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SociETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN -PHE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 4-10. How to Worship in Spirit 
and Truth. Ps. 100: 1-5; John 4: 19-24. 

This is not a question of forms or postures 
but of the spirit and life. But with our Puri- 
tan emphasis on the distinctively spiritual 
nature of worship we may be undervaluing 
external helps and stated seasons. Our aver- 
age new England congregation, many of whose 
members sit bolt upright and with open eyes 
during the ‘‘ long prayer,’’ is not in my judg- 
ment so near the Christian ideal of a worship- 
ing assemblage as one where there are more 
signs of outward reverence. It does not fol- 
low because one bends the knee or inclines 
the head that he is a hypocrite. 


But the chief means to import sincerity in 
our worship is to realize the presence of God. 
When he is vague and distant, worship be- 
comes perfunctory. We must therefore do 
everything in our power to sharpen the con- 
sciousness of his presence wherever or how- 
ever we pray, in the closet, at the family altar 
or in church. We need the tonic of a great 
conception of the divine nature. Our thoughts 
of God are too scanty. Contact with Jesus, 
contact with New Testament writers, the ac- 
quiring of the Biblical outlook upon the uni- 
verse, will enable us to grasp God, to have 
some idea of the sweep of his purposes for 
mankind. Then because he has become to us 
a great reality, our homage will ascend simply 
and naturally to him. 








This is something of an intellectual disci- 
pline. The reason why our worship tends to 
become thin and formal is that when the minis- 
ter prays, our thoughts are at home or upon 
our business or upon yesterday’s amusements. 
Moreover, when we are on our knees in private 
devotion we need to weigh well every phrase 
trying to think what it really means. There 
is no better mental discipline for a young per- 
son than to acquire early in life the habit of 
listening carefully when others pray, and of 
holding himself rigidly to account when he 
ventures to pray himself. 





Sometimes in private devotion take one of 
the standard prayers of the church, like the 
General Confession or the General Thanksgiv- 
ing; or take a prayer from modern sources like 
some in Closet and Altar or the little collec- 
tion called Fraternity, recently published in 
New York, and substitute the first person 
singular for the first person plural. Try to 
think, too, less of God as every where and more 
about his presence within the four walls of 
yourroom. The full measure of his love, com- 
passion, justice and truth is to be found there 
quite as truly as it is diffused throughout the 
whole world. 


In olden times worshipers brought an offer- 
ing—some first fruits of the earth or a fatling 
from the stalls. An eternal instinct was be 
hind this custom. Men who have some idea 
of the true God want to give him something 
beside lip service. Translate the old practice 
into modern terms. Let us not go to God 
empty handed. Take the matter on its low- 
est side—that of money. Maybe the worship 
of the sanctuary would be less irksome and 
formal to you if you responded more gener- 
ously to the contribution box when circulated. 
And as respects worship in general, drop for 
the moment the merely petitional element in 
prayer, and use it as a channel for the con- 
veying of gifts to him. ‘“ Here, Lord, I bring 
to thee my faith in thyself tested last night 
in sleepless hours and found more precious 
than the gold that perisheth. Here, too, I 
bring thee a vanquished temptation that has 
been throttling my life for many years. 
Here is my will’s consecration to the hard 
tasks of tomorrow. Take what thy grace 
bath enabled me to become and to do.”” Com- 


ing to God in this spirit our worship of him. 


cannot help being sincere and joyous. 
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INTERESTING, IF TRUE 


You Can Try It for Yourself and Prove It 


One grain of the active principle in 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 
3,000 grains of meat, eggs or other whole- 
some food, and this claim has been proven 
by actual experiment which any one can 
perférm for himself in the following man- 
ner: Cut hard-boiled eggs into very small 
pieces, as it would be if masticated, place 
the egg and two or three of the tablets 
in a bottle or jar containing warm water, 
heated to 98 degrees (the temperature of 
the body), and keep it at this temperature 
for three and one-half hours, at the end 
of which time the egg will be as com- 
pletely digested as it would have been in 
the healthy stomach of a hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that 
what Stuart’s bly 4 Tablets will do 
to the egg in the bottle it will do to the 
egg or meat in the stomach, and nothing 
else will rest and invigorate the stomach 
so safely and effectually. Even a little 
child can take Stuart’s Tablets with 
safety and benefit if its digestion is weak, 
and the thousands of cures accomplished 
je their regular daily use are easily ex- 
plained when it is understood that they 
are composed of vegetable essences, asep- 
tic pepsin, diastase and Golden Seal, 
which mingles with the food and digest 
it thoroughly, giving the overworked 
stomach a chance to recuperate. 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither 
do pills and cathartic medicines, which 
simply irritate and inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eaten and 
promptly digested there will be no con- 
stipation, nor in fact will there be dis- 
ease of any kind, because good digestion 
means good health in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets are world-wide and they 
are sold at the moderate price of fifty 
cents for fullsized package in every 
drug store in the United States and 
Canada, as well as in Europe. 





Smart 
Winter 
Suits, 
$8 to $35 


Why bother with 
ready-made, ill- 
fittin ments 
or take the risk of 
being dissatisfied 
with those turned 
out by your local 
dressmaker, when 
you can get from 
us. for ba A A 
prices, garments 
made to your own 
measur ? 

The safest and 
surest way of buy- 
ing a Suit, Skirt 
or Jacket is OUR 
way :— 

Fit Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded. 
Our garments are 
made to express 
individual ideas. 
They represent 
the work of the cleverest tailoring talent—men 
who know every knack and turn that tend to 





— _ up- ate, modish garments so much 
mired. 

Everything Made-to-Order—Nothing Ready-Made. 
Tailor-Made Suits - - = = $8 to $35 
New “‘Lohengrin’’ Suits - - _ $13 to $35 
Skirts of Exciusive Design - - $4 to $15 
Winter Jackets - - = = = $7 to $25 
Long Coats, ‘‘ Tourist Models’’ $10 to $25 


Rain Coats - - - = = = $12 to $20 
We prepay Express Charges to any part ¢f U. 8. 





WE SEND FREE to any part of the U. S- 
our Fashion Book, showing the latest New York 
styles, a large assortment of samples of the new- 
est materials. and complete directions for tak- 
ing measurements correctly. You make your 
selection and we make 5 our garment as ordered. 
We guarantee te fit you. If we fail to 

ease you we promptly refund your money. 
Krention whether samples are for suit, skirt or 
cloak, and colors desired. Ask for Cata- 
logue No. 5%. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders.Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 16 years. 
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LARKIN 
PREMIUMS 


Furnish Homes 


FREE 


Pactory-to-Family dealing saves more 
money than you think. Purchase a supply 
of Larkin Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, 
Flavoring Ex- 
tracts and other 
Household Necessi- 
ties, and receive the 
many middiemen's 
saved profits and 
expenses in a valu- 
able premium free. 
You get a retail 
value of $20.00 
with each $10.00 
purchase — just 
twice what the 
retailer gives you. 

Larkin Premiums 
are easily earned 
by selling Larkin 
Products among 


riends sigh- 
Golden Oak polish finish; friends and neigt 
Bird’seye Maple back. bors. Try it. 


WE REWARD YOU 


for organizing a Larkin Club-of-Ten. A popu- 
lar plan, easily conducted, by which ten fam- 
ilies profit in obtaining the Larkin Products 
and Premiums for $1.00a month. Ask about it. 


QUALITY ad HIGHEST 


Larkin Prod- 
uctsare of high- 
est quality— 
the result of 
twenty-nine 
years’ exten- 
sive manufac- 
turing experi- 
ence. Larkin 
Premiums are 
of the best 
workmanship 
and finish. 
They give com- 
fort and pleas- 
ure in thou- 
sands of homes. 

Thirty Days’ 
Trial ; absolute 





Quartered Oak China 
Cabinet. 


Quartered-Oak Combined 

; Bookcase and Writing-Desk. 
satisfaction Roomy and complete. Golden 
guaranteed. Oak, hand-rubbed finish 


Write for Premium List No. 59. 


It's full of interest—over 600 premium offers, 
everything most homes require. 


Larkin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875. Buffalo, N. Y. 














: xX RAY 
& ‘/StoveP Polish 


Trede-Mark. 


Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
as paste or liquid polishes, K-May is the 
2 ORIGINAL Powdered Stove 
Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 
Not Burn Off. Sample sent ¢f you address 4 x 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York, 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


Tho Pilgrim Press i<seico's. sere 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Nov. 27, Sunday. A King’s Amusements.— 

Eccl 2: 1-17. 

Is freedom the ability to do exactly what 
one likes? Then an oriental king comes 
nearer freedom than any man on earth. But 
in the experience which is put into the mouth 
of Solomon, this sort of freedom brought notb- 
ing but disillusionment and disappointment. 
He tried mirth and pleasure; he built great 
houses, planted vineyards, made gardens and 
park, bought slaves and had great possessions. 
Then he sought wisdom, and even here found 
disappointment. Lasting delight is not to be 
procured upon these terms or in these direc- 
tions. Freedom is harmony with the inner 
and the outer law, not license to follow the 
whim of the moment. Earth’s aims that never 
rise above the earth inevitably tend toward 
slavery. The poorest Christian is wiser than 
a Solomon who has no aim outside of self. 
Teach me what to do with earth, my Father! 
that Imay be wise in using it, patient in my 
limitations, joyful in Thy gifts, and yet have 
freedom because my will is set outside of self 
in Thee. 


Nov. 28. Disillusioned.— Eccl. 2: 18-26. 

It is well that somewhere in the Bible we 
should have this picture of a wise man’s mood 
of dissatisfaction and despair. It is an expe- 
rience common to all men, most certain, per- 
haps, with the wisest and the strongest. For 
the heights of our climbing are apt to be bal- 
anced by the gulfs into which we fall. 


Nov. 29. The Order of Life —Eccl. 3: 1-22. 
This is not so much a picture of the order of 
the world as a complaint of the restrictions of 
man. Desiring freedom, the preacher finds 
himself but a cog ina great machine. He is 
swept along by currents foreordained from 
the beginning, he cannot even guess toward 
what goal. The answer to this complaint is 
given us in Christ’s revelation of the father- 
hood of God. The preacher had no look above 
earth’s horizon; no wonder he had no content. 


Nov. 30. Reverence.—Eccl. 5: 1-22. 

Still the picture is of a God far off and little 
known, of whom one must beware. The folly 
is that of trying to cheat God. The truth, of 
which the preacher had so imperfect a grasp, 
is that we are to approach our Heavenly 
Father with reverence as well as love. 
Christ’s thought is neither a leveling down, 
by which God becomes like ourselves; nor a 
leveling up, by which we reach equality with 
God. 


Dec. 1. Counsels of Sobriety.—Eccl. 7: 1-18. 
Note how completely the mask of Solomon 
is dropped. The preacher is no sensualist. 
The mystery of life leads to sober living and 
not to thought-drowning revelry. ‘‘A bribe 
destroyeth the understanding ’’—in these days 
of “graft,” that is a text for Americans to 
meditate upon. i 


Dec. 2. Wisdom a Defense.—Eccl. 7: 19-29 

Take the wisdom which lies scattered here 
and there amid the discontent, but avoid 
the attitude of the preacher, who sits as 
judge of a life of which he himself confesses 
that he knows little. The censorious mind 
misses the best of everything. We are not 
judges, we are participants in earth’s work. 
The judgment of values -our own and God’s 
—comes later. 


Dec. 3. The Conclusion of the Matter.—Eccl. 

11: 9-10; 12: 1-14. 

Life is to be taken seriously, the most is to 
be made of its opportunities, its pleasures 
are to be enjoyed as they come in spite of 
their unsatisfying quality until man goes to 
his destined nothingness. We have a glimpse 
here of the writer’s better mind—but how far 
short his wisdom comes of Christ’s good news 
of life and immortality. 
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“JAMAICA 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
For the Winter 
GO TO 


JAMAICA 


BY THE STEAMERS OF THE 


ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
WEEKLY SAILINGS TO 
JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, 
and NICARAGUA ; also to HAYTI 
To Jamaica, $40 ; round trip, $75. Twenty-Three Day 
Cruise, $125. Kates include stateroom accom- 
modation and meals. For particulars apply 

mya ry’ AMERICAN LINE 
5-37 Rroadway, N.Y. 
ase Randoiph Stre = Chicago 
1229 Walnut Street, Phila, 
#01 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Aiea Sor 
We Will Pay 5% 


On Your Savings 


THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS -_ 
LOAN CO. is one of the 1 
No Speculation ores institutions under ow 

York Banking Dept. Supervision. 

Our patrons, many of the most 
prominent Cerne and pro- 
essional men in the country, 
heartily indorse our methods, 

Accounts of conservative in- 
vestors solicited, upon which 
we will pay 5 per cent. r 
annum. Start at any time, with- 
draw at any time — no loss 4 
earnings. Particulars sent u 
request. Ask for Booklet B. =" 
handsome * Thanksgiving * Cal- 
endar mailed to anyone inter- 
ested. 

Assets $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, 160,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 











Business Established 

















Sound, conservative 

first mortgages on 

improved realty. 

O We examine every 
security and know 


every borrower. We make our loans with our 
yg one and turn them over complete. In 
we have learned how to select = 

best. No one. “new handling westeri none 
had more experience. We give you the benefit of that 
eo The pooped of the securities now on 
hand has never urp Highest references. 
Write for circulars and {ull information free. 
PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 


Farm Loans Gat Monae 6% 


In Wonderful Snake River Valley, Idaho. $3,000. 

Eastern capital represented in 3 sugar beet (teen 
We have loaned over $1,000,000 on farms without loss 
or dispute. Irrigation, never a crop failure. Refer- 
ences from investors East and West on application. 


ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idaho Falls, Idaho. 








These tra’emark ¢ 


Glut 


BARLEY 
Perfect Breakfast 
PANSY FLOUR 


Unlike Ie ° 
FARWELL & RHIN * 


On every packuce. 


ke ne Pastry. 


gy “. USA, 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


OPIUM gaisig sce 


sewh 
have been cured by us. reat nith at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, OMG. 
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A New Period in Education 


The great human interests, escaping 
from the paralysis of mechanical natural- 
ism, are at the front once more and with 
renewed strength. History, literature, 
language, philosophy, economical, social 
and political science and the larger moral 
problems emerging in the growing com. 
plexity of civilization have become the 
fascinating. and absorbing problems of 
university study. This is in marked con- 
trast to the conditions of thirty years 
ago. The sudden and enormous develop- 
ment of physical science and invention 
in the last generation dazzled public 
thought with the fancy that physical 
science was the only knowledge of real 
worth. Along with this went a some- 
what blind enthusiasm for evolutionary 
biology, which was supposed to have the 
true power of the keys, especially in mat- 
ters of education. For a time we were 
almost benightmared with biology. But 
the age of faith soon passed and criticism 
setin. Then it became clear that physics 
and chemistry do not comprise the whole 
circle of human interests and that even 
biology is not so fruitful as we hoped. 
Mr. Spencer in one of his later ethical 
works confessed that evolution had not 
done as much for us as we had expected. 
It might all be so, what the biologists 
told us, but not much seemed to come 
out of it beyond contributions to the 
dictionary, at least for practical purposes. 
Our concrete human problems seemed to 
remain what they were after the most 
devout reflection upon our arboreal and 





aquatic ancestors. et all this has | 


passed away, and the i 
ment, the humanities in the true sense 


eal, human ele- | 


of the word, have reappeared in education | 


as its chief determining factor. but with 
a richer and deeper content.—Prof. B. P. 
Bowne, at inauguration of the president of 
Boston University. 








CLYDE LINE 


To FLORIDA 





ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER. 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, -FLA. 





St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
between New York, Boston, PHiLapDEL- 
PHia, and EasTERN Potts. and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making 
direct connection for all points South and 
Southwest . . . ° ° . . e 
Fastest Modern Steamships 
and Finest Service 
Tuo, G. Eour,G.M. Wa. P.Ciypg& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New Yok 








THE TOURIST’S HELPER 


For Southern California. 
Dr. W. W. DUMM, Manager. 
Tourists and homeseekers will save time and strength 


he those coming for health before recommending an 
o health resorts or sections diffe so widely in 
limate and conditions. Homeseekers 1 assisted 


section in Southern California. 





ELECTRIC y nh 4-8 LIGHTED 


Overland 
Limited 


The maximum degree of safety, 


comfort and speed surrounds the passenger 
to the Pacific Coast on this the most luxurious 
train in the world. The route is the most 
direct and is over the only double-track rail- 
way between Chicago and the Missouri River. 
The train is perfect in all its appointments, is 
electric lighted throughout and runs through 
solid without change every day in the 
year, less than three days en route, via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PAGIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


leaving Chicago daily at 8.00 p. m. 


Another fast through train to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, 
without change, leaves at 11.00 p. m. daily. 


The Best of Everything. 


‘ All agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 
You can secure full particulars concerning California hotels, hotel rates, choice of 
routes from Chicago and the East, train service, checking of baggage, and the 
sale of special low-rate round-trip tourist tickets from all points, by addressing 


w. . Saeeee, P. ger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry., GHICAGO, ILL. 
423 














218 Grant Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souven'rs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set, The spoons will please you. 


oH A set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 
For Ch ristmas pleasing Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks. 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
(to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis use the Lake 
Shore. It affords the most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for World's 
Fair folder and boarding house list to A. J) SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Obio, 





ORIENTAL 


Cities in China, Japan, Philippines, INQUIRE 


reached via steamers of the 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co., Occidental & 170. Washington St, 


Oriental S. S. Co., Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 80STON, mass. 
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More than halfa million house- 
holds are entertained and in- 
formed every week through the 
columns of The Youth’s Companion. 


The figures on the Map above 
show the number of families tn 





each State of the Union subscri- 
bing for The Youth's Companion. 


What $1.75 Will Buy for 1905 


5 Bins contents of the new volume of The Companion will in- 
clude contributions by men and women who have won fame 
in Statesmanship, Diplomacy, Science, Art, Literature, Law and 
Medicine. Noteworthy features of the 52 issues of 1905 will be: 


Al 











Seven Serial 100° ~ |Seven Tales by 
Stories. Special Articles. Jack London. 


THE SECOND VIOLIN, 2 oO 0 Tales of the Pirate Fishermen 
Grace S. Richmond. : Short Stories. of San Francisco Bay. J 
THE IMPORTED RAM, ; 
Sheldon C. Stoddard. 1000 1. WHITE AND YELLOW. 
THE RAINY-DAY RAILROAD Il. THE KING OF THEGREEKS. 
WAR, Holman F. Day. Anecdotes and Il. A RAID ON THE OYSTER 
THE HEART OF TILLEY, Sketches. PIRATES. 
Henry Gardner Hunting. IV. THE SIEGE OF THE 
IN THE SEMINOLE MARSH, «LANCASHIRE QUEEN.” 
Benjamin Harrison. 2000 V. CHARLEY’S ae 
MILES CITY AND RETURN, Bits of Humor and : : ; 
Willis Gibson. Notes on VI. DEMETRIOS CONTOS. 
THE BOLD sate? ic Current Topics. Vil. YELLOW HANDKERCHIEF, 























Full Prospectus for the 1905 Volume and Specimen Copies of the Paper Free. 


Every New Subscriber 


Who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this publication at once with $1.75 for The 
Youth's Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1905 will receive 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1904. 

The Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. 

The Companion ‘ Carnations’’ Calendar for 1905, in 12 colors and gold. 
. 








As much reading in the year as would fi twenty octavo volumes. 
G98 








$10,000 will be divided equally among Subscribers who send three new Subscriptions. Send for Information. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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